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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

Londen: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexice, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, pestage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accerd them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subseribers who fail to reserve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Pogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


9 
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V os is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Hejman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St, Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers* orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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Society . ‘ : i, ni What They Read 62 As Seen by Him F : ;- «& 
Seen Onthe Stage... - . iii, v The Magic Ring 62 A Famous Specialist . ‘ - ©& 
Social Topics—Woman’s Neglected Bits and Scraps . 62 Some Bargains 64 
Opportunities . . 50 Kitty of Coleraine—verse 63 Spec al Questions . - 6 
Haphazard Jottings . 52 The Horse’s Plea—verse 63 Descriptions of Fashions . . a 
The Little White Shoe—fiction 54 The Spirit of Poetry—verse 63 Madame Bjorksten. ‘ . = 
What She Wears 55 Witty Replies . . . 63 Valentine’s Day at Wellesley 
Vienna ‘ 60 Smart Fashions for Limited Ir- College ‘ , ° ‘ . = 
Seen in the Shops - 60 comes 63 Answers to Correspondents vii 
ROBES AND GOWNS BOOTS AND SHOES PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
FRA 8 H JANTZEN ENRY BLACKWELL 
© LADIES TAILOR—IMPORTER AND © Maker of smart boots and shoes for ladies, BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
SOaeases gentlemen and children. Correspondence IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. invited, 242 Sixth Avenue, New York. 56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 
L L ms oS a 3 8 HATS AND BONNETS ee TOILET ARTICLES 


15 West joth Street 
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E AN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 








Pp A U L I N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 
ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





| bested DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. v. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 


Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 








ats SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 





PLA 2 FPF -_a ER 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


FE. 





RAMEE, M ” 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LIZABETH HAWVER 


GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ERTHE 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





ACCONELOUGH 
ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 
527 Lexington Avenue, New York 


M 





Me. Marie EtisE DE LATOUR 
LA VICTOIRE 
THE IMPROVED LADIES’ WAIST 
574 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 1gth Street, New York 


ISSES AND CHILDRENS 
Frocks, Cloaksand Dancing School Dresses. 
Orders taken at Young Women’s Christian 

Association, Workroom Dept., 7 East 15th Street. 


O 


S. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ROC ERT BA SE 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
(1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











OUMANS—HAT §& 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 











ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
Retiring Face Cream; used and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry, 

$1.00 Mailed. 123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (Est. 187.) 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OL1vE ROBART,17 W. 26th St., N. Y. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 








AISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 





ME. JACOBY 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 
CORSETS 


M ME. 
MADE TO ORDER 


244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 





GARDNER 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Puarsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Soctete 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 — St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 


Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 
ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY anno YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 


children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








FOR SALE 








RESSMAKING BUSINESS 


Established fifieen (15) years in New York 
City and doing first-class trade only at re- 
munerative prices. 

Employing 30 to 50 hands, with very little dull 
season. No importing has ever been done and ultra- 
fashionable trade has not been catered to, con- 
sequently no bad stock or debtshave resulted. Books 
show only names of solid people who are willing to 
pay a good price for painstaking work. Principal 
trade distant from city. One with business ability 
and good taste, not a practical dressmaker, could un- 
dertake this work as founder did, Fitterand em- 
ployees would remain, sole reason for selling, growth 
ofa side business, which is preferred, and which, if 
arrangements can be made, will be conducted by 
seller on same premises. 

Her trade and influence will be transferred entire, 
—— with stock and fixtures on hand for $5,000, 
half cash, balance may remain 1 or 2 years if 
properly secured. 

An exceptional and investigation-bearing oppor- 
tunity. 

For further particulars, address CHRISTIE, 40 W. 
2znd St., New York. 





ROOMS AND APARTMENTS 





OOMS—APARTMENTS 
METROPOLITAN AGENCY, ASTOR 
COURT, 18 West 34th St. Elegantly fur. 

nished suites, single and double rooms, with and with- 
out board. High-class houses only, All locations; 
all prices. 











DIED 


Krumbhaar.—On Fri. night, 20 Jan. , a 
Philadelphia, Mary Ellis, wife of Charles H. 
Krumbhaar and daughter of Edward R. Bell 
and the late Caroline Farnum. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bradley-Shipman. — Miss Julie Fay 
Bradley, daughter of Mr. Edson Bradley, to 
the Rev. Herbert Shipman. 

Gillet-Ransom,. — Miss Alice Gillet, 
daughter of Mr. E. M. Gillet, to Mr. Henry 
M. Ransom of Albany. 

Huntington-Bostwick.— Miss Mabel 
Huntington, daughter of Mr. Charles R. 
Huntington, to the Rev. Alexander William 
Bostwick. 

Jones-Lyon. — Miss Grace Hamilton 
Jones, daughter of Prof. William D. Jones, 
to Dr. Palmer Heath Lyon. 

Wesson-Margerum. — Miss Minna 
Sprague Wesson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward Wesson, to Mr. Charles Hunt 
Margerum. 


RECEPTIONS 


Cary.—Mrs. Hamilton W. Cary will 
give a reception this afternoon at her resi 
dence, 801 Fifth Ave. 

Holland.—Mrs, George W. Holland wil 
give a reception on Sat. afternoon, 28 Jan, 
from 4 to 7 at her residence, 524 Fifth Ave 


DINNERS 


Dimock.— Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dimock 
will give a dinner on Tue. evening, 31 ]a2., 
at their residence, 25 E. 60th St. 

Neeser.—Mrs. John G. Neeser will give 
adinner on Thu. evening, 2 Feb., at her 
residence, § E. 65th St. 

Paget.—Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Paget 
will give a large dinner on Tue. eve., 3! 
Jan, their guests going afterwards to the 
Charity Ball at the Astoria. 

Tailer—Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailet 
will give a large dinner at Sherry’s on Thu. 
eve., 9 Feb. 

Stevens—Mrs. Robert Stevens gave 4 
dinner last night at her residence, Castle 
point, Hoboken, in honor of Mr. and Mr 
Francis Stevens, née Horwitz. 
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DANCES 


Burden.—Mr, and Mrs. James Aber- 
crombie Burden will give a dance at their 
residence, 908 Fifth Ave., on Sat. eve., 4 
Feb. 

Charity Ball.—The annual Charity Ball 
will be held in the Waldorf-Astoria on Tue. 
eve., 34 Jan. Among those who have taken 
boxes are Gen. and Mrs. Roe, Mrs. A. T. 
Van Nest, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mr. Gilbert 
§. Coddington, Mrs. J. Sayre Martin, Mrs. 
Nelson G. Greene, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 
Miss Susan De Forest Day, Mr. Everett M. 
Culver, Mrs. M. E, Leavitt, Mrs. G. Al- 
magro, Mrs. George J. Schermerhorn, Mrs. 
George C. Boldt, Mrs. Washington A. Roeb- 
ling, Mrs, Joseph Milbank, Mrs. Clarence 
M. Hyde, Mrs. William Fanshawe, Mr, 
Howard Frothingham, Mrs. Newbold Mor- 
ris, Mr. Ernest A. T. Thompson, Mrs. 
Richard A. Anthony, Mrs. Daniel C, Tate, 
Mrs. Anson R. Flower and Mrs. Hobart. 
Mr. Alexander Hadden will be Chairman 
of the Floor Committee, and will have as 
assistants Messrs. Frederic Schermerhorn, 
Ernest F. Ayrault, H. E, Gregory, Harrison 
B. Moore, Jr., Duff Green Maynard, James 
§. McGuire, William A. Watson, Richard 
L. Morris, Robert Thorn, L. B. Gantry, 
John A. H. Gilbert, Rudolph Neeser, Ralph 
B. Coit, Alfred R. Whitney, Jr., John 
Sprunt Hill, Kenneth Robinson, Renwick 
C. Hurry, G. F. Bartholomew and Thomas 
Colston Kinney, Stowe Phelps, Dwight W. 
Taylor, P. Stuyvesant Pillot, George Austin 
Morrison, George H. Sullivan, Raleigh O. 
Gildersleeve, F. Delano Weekes, George B. 
Agnew, Gano Silleck Dunn, Minturn Post 
Collins, E. Victor Loew, Jr., A.S. Doremus, 
Wyllys Terry, Charles A. Appleton, Colonel 
William H. Rowe, Jr., Francis T. A. 
Junkin, Heth Lorton, J. Langdon Erving, 
R. W. G. Welling, A. Goadby, Arthur P. 
Sturgis, H. Tuthill Spence, Burritt H. Shep- 
ard, Robert Howard Russell, Frank Johns, 
Schuyler. Schieffelin. 

Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs. R. Fulton Cut 
ting will give a dance this evening, at their 
residence, 24 E. 67th St. 

Sloane,—Mr. and Mrs. William Doug- 
las Sloane gave a dance in honor of their 
daughters on Fri. eve., 20 Jan., at 640 
Fith Ave, The cotillon was led by Mr. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., dancing with Miss Lila 
Sloane. 

Present were: Mrs. T. J, Oakley Rhine- 
lander, Mr. G. Creighton Webb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Cavendish Bentinck, Miss Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, the Misses 
Bishop, Mr. Frank Polk, Miss Barger, Mr. 
Milton Barger, Mr. and Mrs, W. Seward 
Webb, Mr. and Mrs Stanley Mortimer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss Clews, Mr. 
Henry Clews, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Clarence 
Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. 
Egerton L. Winthrop, Mr. Worthington 
Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs, R,. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Miss Cutting, Mr. John H. Hammond, 
Mr. Montgomery Hare, Mr. James Barnes, 
Mr. Robert Van Cortlandt, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
L. Winthrop, Jt» Miss Barbey, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. Reginald 
Ronalds, Mr, Robert Gerry, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles Stuart Dodge, Mr. Marshall Dodge, 
Miss Butler, Mr. Robert Cornell Sands, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Baird, Miss Metcalfe, Mr. 
and Mrs, John Alexandre, Mr. Livingston 
Beeckman, Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, 
Miss Mamie Field, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan 
Winthrop and Mr. Barclay Kountze, Miss 
Marion Haven, Mr. and Mrs. Woodward 
Haven, Mr, and Mrs. Carlos de Heredia, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. F. H. 
Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. George Henry War- 
ten, the Misses Robinson, Mr. Moncure 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. McVickar, 
Mrs. Astor, Mr. and Mrs, E. L. Baylies, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Fabbri, Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Purdy, Mr. and Mrs George 
H. Bend, the Misses Bend, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
meric Paget, Mr. and Mrs. W. J . Schieffelin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, the Misses 
Barnes, Miss Gandy, the Misses Stokes, Mr. 
Charles Mathews, Mr. Phenix Ingraham, the 
Misses Gerry, Miss Justine Cutting, Miss 
Meta Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bron- 





son, Miss Bronson, Mr. Alfonso de Navarro, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Egerton Webb, Mr. and ‘Mrs, A. 
Lanfear Norrie, Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Pendle- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Richard McCreery, Mrs. 
Walter Langdon Kane, Miss Kane, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane, Miss Eve- 
lyn Sloane, Mr. and Mrs, John B. Liver- 
more, Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Marie 
Winthrop. 
Vanderbilt.—Mr. William K. Vander- 
bilt will give a dance on Friday evening, 27 
Jan., at his residence, 660 Fifth Ave. 


INTIMATIONS. 


Budd.—Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Budd have 
gone to Lakewood for the season. 

Post.—Mr. and Mrs. Allison Wright 
Post have taken apartments at the Bucking- 
ing for several weeks. 

Smith.—Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Smith, 
née Hard, will go to Europe for their honey- 
moon and spend several months traveling 
along the Mediterranean. 


CLUBS 


Knickerbocker Riding Club.—The 
Knickerbocker Riding Club will hold its 
first meeting on Fri., 27 Jan., at Durland’s, 
and after this on Thursdays of every week 
during Lent. Among the members are: Mr. 
Schuyler Schieffelin, President ; Miss Grace 
Henop, Mrs. Frank B. Keech, Mrs. Henry 
Burden, Miss Ethel Barclay, Miss Eleanor 
Thomas and Miss Henrietta Schroeder, Mrs. 
Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. Péckham, Miss 
Constance Schieffelin, Miss Julia Clark, Miss 
Bertha Bartlett, Miss Francis Pell, Miss 
Mary Kearney, Miss Nancy Whitehead, Miss 
Emily Hoffman, Miss Esther Hopkin, Miss 
Kate Moore, Miss Dorothy Higginson, Miss 
Bessie Sands, Miss Alice Sands, Miss Edith 
Jay, Miss Sarah Thompson, Miss Lucy Byrd, 
Miss Florence Clark, Miss Julia Graham, 
Miss Helen Graham, Miss Amy Mills, Miss 
Lucette Banks, Miss Louise Norwood, Mrs. 
Wilbur Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Heaton and Messrs. Lawrence Atterbury, 
Winthrop McKim, Frank B. Keech, Wain- 
wright Parish, Bernard Harrison, Joseph 
Stevens, William Thorne, DeWitt William- 
son, Frederic Juillard Mortimer Flagg, Rob- 
ert Gillespie, George Myers, Harold Mat- 
thews, Kenneth Robinson-Robert Barclay, 
Mansfield Patterson, Robert Booraem, Walter 
Edwards and Charles H. Stone. 


MUSIC 


Marchesi.—Blanche Marchesi gave her 
first song recital on Wed. aft., 25 Jan,, at 
Mendelssohn Hall, 119 W. 4oth St. 


PROGRAMME 
1. a Air from Alceste—Divinités du Styx ...Gliick 
> Wenette, 5 obs. ccrgcescdsccccecce. Mozart 
2. a Recit. and air from Dido and AZneas, 
(English Autbor, 1658).............. Purcell 


b O Cessate di Piagarm:, 
(Italian Author. 1695)... Alessandro Scarlatti 
La Chanson du Papillon(O Charming 
Butterfly), (French Author, 1700)...Lampra 
Les Fétes Venitiennes. 


tel 


ee eee Brahms 
DS Dee TASS, .. .cccccccovesscodd Schumann 
© BOMB icc scccccvcccccccvssscces Schumann 
Go: 0 ER cecasccwcceséveccscceta Saint-Saéns 
b La Chanson de la gluc.............. Gounod 
© FO Be Bees cvcccccccssvscecs Chaminade 
d Serenade Florentine. ...........sccseee Moret 
OD, ~e NSE: 686555 dab ccenes on Schubert 


Her second recital will take place Wed. 
aft., 8 Feb., at the same place. 

Rosenthal.—Rosenthal will give his fifth 
piano recital at Carnegie Hall this evening, 26 
Jan., at 8.15. 

Programme : 


1, a Pracludium and Fugue................. Bach 
b La Tendre ou la Fleurie Nannette . Couperin 
© Ba nsvedsenseicccdcococessosss Scarlatti 

2. Sonata—B minor, Op. 58......... ..... Chopin 


Allegro Maestosa—Scherzo, molto vivace—Presso, 
ma non tanto. 


. a Warum, 
3 4 Sceheamnettict, } baaviee-4 sans . Schumann 
c Menuetto... ........ coos coccaubast 
d Variations on a theme by Paganini, Op. 35, 
ae Brahms 
. @ Preludes, P 
= Chant Petonsts, } Re nasséandeles . «Chopin 
(Arranged for Piano by F. Liszt.) 
C ROMBRZSE, «265.5000. c0000 Moriz Rosenthal 


d Hexameron, 
Chopin-Liszt-Thalberg-Herz-Czerny-Pixis 


LECTURES 


Morton.—Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton 
will give a series of lectures on Representative 
Americans on Tue. mornings during Lent at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Patronesses : Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, Mrs. Clarence 
Whitman, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. James 
W. Pinchot, Miss Furniss, Mrs. Allen D. 
Loney, Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Berkeley 
Mostyn, Miss Helen Miller Gould, Mrs. 
William Duer, Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Julien T. Davies, Mrs. Bradish John- 
son, Mrs. Stephen Baker, Mrs. Richard 
Somers Hayes, Mrs. George G. Haven, Mrs. 
Benjamin Knower, Mrs. J. Morgan Wing, 
Mrs, Thomas Jefferson Owen. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Greco-Roman.—A Greco-Roman Fes- 
tival will be held at the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory in Brooklyn, for the benefit of the 
Library Building Fund of the Medical Society 
of the County of Kings. 

Kindergarten Association. — The 
second musicale for the benefit of the New 
York Kindergarten Association, will be held 
at the residence of Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 
25 E. 6oth St., at 3.50 o’clock. Mrs. Maud 
MacCarthy, the child violinist, will play, A 
cycle of songs will also be given by Mrs. Sea- 
bury Ford, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Gordon and Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, 
under the direction of Mr. Victor Harris, 
Patronesses: Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
Miss Laura Billings, Mrs. C. Ledyard Blair, 
Mrs, Francke H. Bosworth, Mrs. Henry 
Burden, Mrs. J, Abercrombie Burden, Mrs. 
J. Abercrombie Burden, Jr., Mrs. Prescott 
Hall Butler, Miss Callender, Mrs. Miles B. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Margaret Chanler, Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mrs. Lindley Hoffman Chapin, 
Mrs. John Jay Chapman, Mrs. Edmund 
Coffin, Mrs.’Frederic Cromwell, Miss Joanna 
Stuart Davidge, Mrs. Richard H. Derby, 
Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Draper, Mrs.C. Temple Emmet, Mrs. Charles 
B. Foote, Mrs. Edward N. Gibbs, Mrs. Henry 
de Blois Gihon, Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, 
Mrs. J. Warren Goddard, Mrs. Malcolm 
Graham, Mrs, W. Pierson Hamilton, Mrs. 
Abram S. Hewitt, Mrs. James J. Higginson, 
Mrs. Frederic B. Jennings, Miss Jennings, 
Mrs. Augustus D. Juillard, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, Miss E, d’H. Kean, Mrs. Reuel B. 
Kimball, Mrs. John Howard Latham, Mrs. 
Goodhue Livingston, Mrs. Seth Low, Miss 
Carlotta Russell Lowell, Mrs, Pierre Mali, 
Mrs, Robert B, Minturn, Mrs, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mrs, William H. Osborn, Mrs. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Mrs. Almeric H. 
Paget, Mrs. William Mecklenberg Polk, 
Mrs, William S. Rainsford, Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, Mrs. I. Hampden Robb, Mrs. N. 
Thayer Robb, Mrs. William Rockefeller, 
Mrs. Charles Howland Russell, Mrs. Henry 
M. Sanders, Mrs. William H. Schieffelin, 
Mrs, William Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, Jr., Mrs. I. N. Seligman, 
Mrs. G. Seiligmann, Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane, Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, Mrs. 
James Speyer, Mrs. Isaac Stern, Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. I. N. Phelps Stokes, Mrs. 
Samuel Thomas, Mrs. Felix M. Warburg. 


|[LLSEEN ON THE STAGE _] 


Iss Olga Nethersole has won en- 

M viable praise for her portrayal of the 

heroine in Pinero’s fine play The 

Second Mrs. Tanqueray, which has been 

kept upon the stage at Wallack’s Theatre 

for a week and a half. This evening Miss 
Nethersole appears as Camille. 


Miss Ada Rehan is likewise acting in a re- 
vival—hers a Shakespearean one—in which 
she appears as the tamed Shrew, Katherine, 
one of her most successful impersonations. 


A Social Highwayman, the play that de- 
lighted fashionable audiences three seasons 
ago, is being given at the Murray Hill Theatre 
by the regular stock company. : 


Nathan Hale is to finish out the engage- 
ment of Nat Goodwin and his wife at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, there being no abate- 
ment of interest on the part of the public 


iid 


The same may be said of Trelawny of the 
Wells, which is a fixture at the Lyceum 
until the end of March. The play scheduled 
to follow is Rupert of Hentzau. 


In February At The White Horse Tavein 
will be produced under the management of 
Daniel and Charles Frohman at Wallack’s 
Theatre. This is a melodrama from London. 


That Man, which has afforded a succession 
of large audiences at the Herald Square Theatre 
much and hilarious amusement, will close its 
engagement on Saturday evening. Its successor 
will furnish a marked contrast to the farcical 
hero in the leading character from whom the 
play takes its name, the Reverend Griffith 
Davenport. Mr. James L, Herne is cast 
for the title réle. 


The Little Corporal, having filled out its 
allotted time at the Broadway, will give way, 
after this week, to the Smith & DeKoven 
opera of the season, The Three Dragoons, of 
which great things are expected. 


An interesting theatrical event was the 
anniversary occasion at the Empire Theatre 
last evening, when, in celebration of the 
completion of six years since the opening 
night of this theatre, the management dis- 
tributed souvenirs. A nearly unbroken record 
of successes has matked the career of this 
house. Among these have been The Little 
Minister, Under the Red Robe, Secret Ser- 
vice, The Girl I Left Behind Me, Sowing 
the Wind, The Conquerers, Liberty Hall 
and The Masqueraders. 


Kate Kip, Buyer, jolly as ever at the Bijou. 
No date yet given as positive for transferring 
the play. 


Because She Loved Him So is doing an 
excellent business at the Madison Square 
Theatre, and its forerunner, On and Off, is 
for the week at the Harlem Theatre, where 
it is repeating its downtown success. 


La Belle Héléne continues at the Casino, 
to be, as it started out, a vaudeville rather 
than opera bouffe type of presentation. It 
appeals especially to the class of taste that has 
found the Casino spectacles and plays of the 
last few years to its liking. 


The Christian, it is definitely settled, will 
remain at The Garden until March, at which 
date it is to be taken to Boston. 


The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief is being 
given by the Castle Square Opera Company 
at the American Theatre for the week, and 
as this was the opera with which this com- 
pany opened at this theatre over a year ago, 
on the occasion of the first engagement in 
this city, the revival has been on a somewhat 
ambitious scale. Next week Lucia Di Lam- 
e:moor is to be given. 


The burlesque of Catherine at Weber & 
Fields is one of the most successful and 
amusing that have been given at this house of 
entertainment. Those especially who did not 
fall in with the excessive enthusiasm 
evinced in some quarters for this domestic 
drama will enjoy the clever hits at the alleged 
pathos. 


A Female Drummer, in which Miss John- 
stone Bennett has been touring for some time, 
is at the Grand Opera House for the week. 


The Ragged Earl as personated by Andrew 
Mack has won the approval of Academy of 
Music audiences. The other Irish comedian, 
Chauncey Olcott, is meeting with success at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre in A Romance 
of Athlone. 


A Game of Golf is alittle sketch played at 
Keith’s by Beatrice Moreland. Within a 
fortnight Neil Burgess will appear at this 
house and about the middle of February 
Joaquin Miller will make his début on the 
vaudeville stage. 


Her Lasc Rehearsal is being given by Fred- 
eric Bond at the Pleasure Palace. At Proc- 
tor’s Theatre the Zouaves hold over, their 
evolutions and exercises having won them un- 
stinted praise. 


Are some characters not received in 
decent society, but who when they disport 
themselves in all their natural shameless- 


(Continued on page v.) 
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New Models, novel materials intones of color that will prevail during the coming season. 
Of corded, tucked, striped or fancy silk and cotton woven fabrics, and an ex- 
Perfect in cut and workmanship. 


tensive variety of 


Shirt Waists, 


heavy and sheer cotton goods. 
Waists made to order, by expert tailors. 


MEN’S FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


James MeCreery & C0., 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 








| 


ahiditaienes | 
Opening of | 

Washable Dress Fabrics. 

at ‘‘The Linen Store ”’ 


These goods for the coming spring and 
summer are now ready for inspection and sale. 
The assortments are more extensive than ever 
before, and comprise only the best class of 
imported goods, in the following lines : | 
Thin Materials 
For Waists and Gowns 


Bicycle and Golf Skirt 
and Suit Materials 


Heavier Materials 
For Waists and Gowns 


Plain White Materials 
Thin and Heavy 


Our Annual Sale of 
Household Linens 


with exceptional values in Table Linen, Bed 
Linen, Towels, etc., will continue through 
the coming week. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street 
New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«K. 








For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers 


| satisfactory stiff interlining; itis PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 


| Nothing 









YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. HATS SUIT- 
ABLE FOR SOUTHERN WEAR FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Authorized Agents 
in 
Principal Cities 


Write for 
Booklet of Styles 








1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 

















FOR BELL SKIRT. FLARE SKIRT OR ANY KIND OF SKIRT 
Use HAIR CLOTH “= 


IF YOU WISH the DESIRED STYLISH EFFECT and a a fit 
© 








as Been or Can Be Substituted with any degree of satisfa_tion 
, 


Itis ‘* The Survival of the Fittest.’ 
ITS FURTHER USES: Lover edge of Skirts and Basques, 


Basque Pieces, Collars, Collarettes on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat 
Vests, Flat Yokes. Habit Basques, Jacket-Skirts, Muffs. Revers, Small 
Jacket Fronts, Bustles, and any other purpose requiring an interlining. 
Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out 
@ petticoat from the feet, and acts as a sai yy guard in a bicycle skirt. 
Send for ‘‘ Hair Cloth and its Uses’’ Free. The High-class dressmaker 
and ladies’ taflor will use H air Cloth. 
Use Black, Grey, or White in Styles. 
Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. French, 146/3, 200/3, 206/3. 
Imperial], 206; 4. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


French 








Whiting’s 
Wedgwood 
Stationery 


The latest fashion- 
able correspond- 
ence paper—stamp- 
ed with your crest 
in white-is the 
daintiest thing im- 
aginable; also pre- 
pared with a nar- 
row white border 
and with designs 
stamped in white. 
All dealers in high- 
class Stationery 
sell it. 


Whiting Paper Co., 


Designers of 
Art Stationery, 


New York. 




















| label *‘ Johann Maria Farina, 





Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and 
Herringbone HAIR CLOTH. 


GHARLES B, PERVEAR, figent. | ike cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.” 
} 





world Jar excellence. 

Every bottle bears the 
uber det 
Julichs-Platz.’’ Imitations may /ook identicd 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Ages. 














. MADAME TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 


(See text) 
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Pportunity has done admirably for woman in the latter half of . 
O the century; how much can only be realized by a retrospec- 
tive glance at earlier conditions when restriction hedged the 


we a 

( , path of every woman from babyhood to old age, whatever her station. = \ 

/ \ The memoirs now publishing are very illuminative on this point, / \ 
showing as they do how the home theory was exploited to the utter- ) 

. ii — 
« most, with the result that most fields of modern knowledge and ac- ee 

tivity were as much outside the experience of the American woman of 
that day as they were and are beyond the ken of the secluded victims 
of the Oriental idea of woman's sphere. Duller lives it would not be 


possible to conceive, nor lives more belittling to character and dwarf- 
ing to intellect than those the girls and women of fifty years ago were 
compelled by convention to undergo. 


The changes in the status of woman, and the number and variety 
of the obstacles to her all-around self-expression that have been bat- 
tered down or that have crumbled down constitute a transformation 
so radical and so momentous in place and possibility as to practically 
change the whole aspect of life for the woman sex. Motherhood and 
wifehood are still professions that engage the activity of a majority, 
but not to the exclusion of other interests. And outside of matrimony 
honor and dignity of position are now possible to the women who 
prefer self sufficient independence to the experiment in the line of 
companionship known as marriage. Not only here but in countries 
much less modern in their tendencies, the leaven of woman's individual- 





N ism is working, and in spite of some remaining and active prejudice 
there is little that women to-day cannot succeed in compassing if 
> they be but willing to labor intelligently and to wait a little. . 
} Opportunity there may be said to be at woman’s feet. To what 
extent is she availing herself of it? An intelligent and industrious eS 
M 


small minority are winning distinction in many fields, but the average 
woman, the average girl might as well have lived a generation or two 
ago for all the advantage she is taking of the possibilities for self-de- 
velopment that are to be had at every turn. 






One of the foremost fights in woman's behalf in modern times 
was along educational lines. Fierce and prolonged was the combat, 
until finally it was admitted that she had a mind worth cultivating, 
and the mothers of the present generation of girls were the first to 
whom advanced educational opportunities were offered. It is reason- 
able to expect the girl of to-day to show evidence of the broadening 
influence of the new learning for women. She may in some respects, 
but it is the experience of high school teachers and college professors, 
that girls do not pretend to the slightest interest in affairs or subjects 
outside of personal matters or those connected with their studies. In 
vain is the daily newspaper of the best class placed at their disposal ; 
in vain, also, are literary magazines subscribed for by the college au- 
thorities. The latter if dipped into at all read only on the ‘‘story*” 
pages. Serious books are likewise tabooed by them, although novels 
are read to the utmost permissible number. As with girls so with 
young matrons and older ones. By the thousands are they freed by 
family hotels and boarding house ‘life from the time feeling exactions 
of the domestic routine, but the leisure thus gained is used only in the 
rarest instances for the acquirement of knowledge or for any useful 
pursuit in the way of philanthropy or work. 





Fa 





The cultivated woman, set down in the midst of average women, 
is bored by their trivialities of speech and the limited range of their 
interests and she dreads nothing so much as a prolonged téte-a-téte 
VL RousH ‘ : 

with one of them. They express the wonder of an ignorant savage at 
a woman being interested in The Atlantic and the more serious Eng- 
lish reviews and affect surprise at the taste which prefers solitude and 
a book to the gregarious imbecility of the piazza or the general as- 
sembly room. As a study in reprehensibly ignored opportunities 
nothing can exceed in completeness the average woman of to-day. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


DEVELOPING THE LANDSCAPE SENSE—THE CRE- 
ATED EYEBROW SHOULD BE PLAUSIBLY AP- 
PLIED—THE AGED NEED AN APOSTLE OF 
‘6 DON’ TS OF DIET ’’—WARM ANKLES— 
WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE—APPLE OF DIS- 
CORD—A MEMORIAL UNIQUE IN 


ITS FITNESS—FASHIONS IN OR- 
NAMENTS AND BALL ROOM 
FLOOR EMBELLISHMENT 


SIXTY YEARS AGO 


Hose persons who vaunt themselves as 
I such discriminating and enthusiastic 
admirers of scenery as to willingly 
undertake altitudinous and arduous mountain 
climbing in order to feast their eyes upon 
‘« views,’” must have experienced an abatement 
of self gratulation upon reading Professor 
Shaler’s recent contribution Landscape as a 
Means of Culture. This class of climber is 
scornfully accused of being unequal to appro- 
priate a panorama and of approaching landscape 
observation in a way that insures immunity 
from any spiritual contact with it. His 
method of viewing scenery is likewise defined 
as a blunder. Says the writer, the tourist's 
usual endeavor is to climb a long hill, the 
higher the better for his desire, whence he can 
have a panorama including the largest possible 
number of peaks, lakes and towns within the 
bewildering circle of the horizon. He will- 
ingly climbs another for half day to double his 
catalogue of telescopic objects. 


* 
* * 


Others beside those who pose as scenery en- 
thusiasts will be surprised by Professor Shal- 
er’s contention that appreciation and enjoyment 
of landscape come not by nature but that they 
have to be cultivated as an appreciation of 
music or painting is developed by intelligent 
observation and careful study. It is pointed 
out to the would-be student of landscape just 
what steps he should take to train the landscape 
sense. The cities by the very badness of their 
smoke and dust laden air are richer in atmos- 
pheric effects than is the open country. A study 
of these leads the observer to note those deli- 
cately toned qualities of atmosphere which are 
the very flower of the landscape. The student 
is instructed to pass in well devised gradation 
from the over humanized views in and about 
the town, to scenes where pure nature, though 
the fields be tilled, controls the expression, and 
thence to primitive lands where there is no 
trace of the hand of man. The article is orig- 
inal and thought-stimulating and it is com- 
mended to those who think they know all 
about scenery observation, and also to those 
less pretentious souls that love trees, lanes, 
fields and hillside in simple hearty fashion and 
to whom the sight and sound of a purling 
brook and its weed and grass-tangled banks is 
a joy always. 

* 
* * 


Of all aids to facial beauty there is perhaps 


VOGUE 


no one device that is as universally becoming 
and as likely to escape detection, if carefully 
manipulated, as darkening the eyebrows. 
There is no part of her toilet-table work that 
the average woman does so carelessly. She 
widens or narrows her artificial eyebrow at 
caprice, apparently without any reference to 
the natural growth underneath; and, most 
fatal practice of all, she lengthens the pencil, 
or brush, or match, or pastelle stroke beyond 
the outer edge of the eyebrow according to 
nature. The effect is grotesque even when 
the proper curve is followed ; when it is not, 
and the simulated eyebrow wanders off into 
non-conformist space, the result is farcical. 
Insufficiently lighted dressing tables are, doubt- 
less, responsible for these instances of facial 
burlesque ; but, whatever the cause, she is a 
foolish woman who will not guard in every 
possible way against not only thus proclaiming 
herself on the house-top a facial artificer, but 
against transforming herself into a grotesque as 
well. 
* 
* * 

A few months’ sojourn in a number of 
hotels furnishes the observing person with many 
facts as to the habits and dispositions of a 
number of his fellows. He may elect to study 
classes of them—the bachelors, or the maids, 
or the young matrons—or he may feel drawn, 
partly through compassion, to concentrate his 
attention upon the aged folk, who somehow 
seem as out of place in a modern hotel as they 
do in one of those beneficent caravansaries 
known as old men’s or old women’s homes. 
Probably the first habit to arrest the attention 
of the observer will be the inordinately large 
appetite of the average old woman especially. 
Here are more or less feeble persons who fre- 
quently eat more than the young and active, 
and yet who take no exercise to speak of, their 
pedestrianism not amounting to a mile a week, 
including both in and out of doors. The most 
indigestible of viands are their preference—hot 
bread, griddle cakes, rich puddings, ice-cream 
and cake. A more reprehensible exhibition of 
gluttony it would not be possible to find than 
the spectacle of the average old person of 
means at meal time. Well may a German 
physician rail out against artificial teeth, which, 
he claims, are responsible for much of the ill- 
health of the aged, in that they permit old 
people to eat meat and other food suitable only 
for those capable of great activity. The sin 
of gluttony is, in its way, as harmful and dis- 
gusting as the sin of inebriety ; and it seems as 
though in the multitude of those who take 
upon themselves the réle of counsellor to hu- 
manity there ought to be found some who will 
address themselves to the task of persuading 
the aged to heed certain well-grounded Don'ts 
of Diet. There is certainly need of mission- 
ary effort along these lines. 

*" 

A certain woman physician has earned the 
gratitude of many of her women patrons by 
emphasizing to them how vital it is to the 
general well being that the ankles should be 
kept warm. Many women are careful about 
wearing thick-soled shoes generally, and they 
are also prompt to protect their feet in damp 
or stormy weather with rubber overshoes, but 
they go about in severe winter with only silk or 
lisle thread stockings and light cloth or kid top 
boots over their ankles. Cloth spats or over- 
gaiters are recommended for street wear by the 


§2 


physician; these, it must be admitted, do not 
tend to foot daintiness of appearance, but they 
prevent colds which settle on lungs or in the 
abdomen or throat, and, more still to be dreaded, 
neuralgia in the head, than which nothing 
quicker brings about wrinkles in faces that have 
them not, or accentuates them in faces that 
are already traced with them. 


* 
%* & 


New York's energetic governor flung an 
apple of discord into the open when in his 
message he advocated the gradual extension of 
suffrage to women. The pro's and the anti’s 
beset the governor for an amplification of what 
he did really mean and he elucidated to the 
content of the pros, and to the corresponding 
depression of those women who object to 
woman’s suffrage. These latter purpose hold- 
ing a meeting and publicly admonishing the 
governor to have acare., And yet there was 
nuthing reckless in the governor's speech. He 
frankly stated that he is not certain now how far 
it would be wise to extend suffrage, nor is he sure 
that legislation can accomplish much, but even 
if it can doa little he is willing to try it. His 
object is the betterment of the condition of 
women. The extension to women of the 
privilege to vote is as inevitable as that the 
people of this country will continue to make 
progress along ethical as well as along material 
lines. How or when it shall arrive is still un- 
determined, but discussion for or against will 
only hasten the day, and Governor Roosevelt 
has done the movement for the extension of 
woman’s suffrage an exceedingly good turn by 
the formal expression of his manly sentiments 
in regard to aiding women to aid themselves. 

* 
* % 

As a method of honoring a brilliant man 
and a capable and loyal official, that chosen 
for perpetuating the memory of the late Col- 
onel George E. Waring, is admirable and fit 
to a degree not usually attained by human ef- 
forts. The wife and daughter he loved are 
provided for generously, and at their death, 
municipal affairs, the object for which he sacri- 
ficed fortune and life itself, is to be accorded 
the dignity of a chair in Columbia University, 
to be known by his name. Colonel Waring 
is more fortunate than some other illustrious 
Americans, whose pitiable post mortem fate it 
is to be badly done in metal and planted on 
the highway—an object neither of use nor 
beauty. 

* 
* % 

In the January Atlantic Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe's autobiographical notes include some 
comments on the costumes of New York ladies 
fitty and sixty years ago. It is chronicled 
of a certain bride, that her frock was white 
merino, and her ornaments a fine set of steel— 
comb, earrings, and soon. Atan evening din- 
ner a guest wore a white turban, which was 
much admired, and another a coronet of fine 
cameos. The usual head adornment was the 
feroniére, worn either directly on the forehead, 
or just above it. This was a string of pearls 
with a diamond star in the middle, or a gold 
chain, or band ornamented witha jewel. The 
account of the Ward-Astor wedding includes 
a reference to a floral design traced in colored 
chalks, which curious embellishment appeared 
on the floor of the ball room. Mrs. Howe's 
papers give interesting glimpses of the social 

(Continuedon page $4) 
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(Continued ftom page 52.) 

life of the well-to-do class before the middle 
of the century. The main interest lies in the 
facts, for there is no attempt at arresting or 
holding the reader’s attention by brilliancy, or 
piquancy, or special grace of diction. The 
narrative is as simply told as it might be in in- 
formal talk. 


THE LITTLE WHITE SHOE 


By Helen Frances Huntington 


“6 Ou remember Van Torhn, of course,” 

Y said Charleton, in a pause of the 

general conversation. 

‘«©Yes. What of him?’’ Clendenning 
asked. 

‘«Nothing, but that he has gone off the 
worst way I ever knew. ‘Time was when he 
made quite a stir in town, a pleasant, easy- 
going fellow, pretty flush with his money, and 
all that sort of thing, but straight enough. 
And now I am certain I saw him on the East 
side, and I’ll wager you couldn't find a worse 
appearing fellow in a day’s jaunt about the 
Bowery.”’ 

‘*Something should be done,’” young 
Marche put in solemnly, but Clendenning in- 
terrupted him. 

‘¢He’s not worth the trouble,’’ he said 
brutally. ‘It’s too much to expect a clean- 
shod man to wade knee-deep in the mire for 
the worthless fellow Van Torhn has turned 
out to be.”’ 

Marche plunged his hand into his trouser 
pockets, squared his shoulders against the wall 
and turned to meet Clendenning’s eyes with a 
look of covert scorn. 

‘* Do you know that man’s history?’ he 
asked quietly. 

‘*No. His present indicates such bad stuff 
all the way through that I know there isn’t 
enough saving grace in God's world to make 
Van Torhn fit for decent society.” 

‘¢ He served me avery good turn once,”’ 
Marche put in drily. ‘* Without that lift I 
might be rather beneath your notice now.”’ 

Clendenning looked up with a dawning 
smile in his rather fine eyes. . 

**You young clown!’’ he said indul- 
gently. 

¢* When I first met Van Torhn,’’ the young 
fellow went on, ‘‘ he was on steady pegs—not 
five years ago. Heavens ! how easy it is fora 
man to let himself sink ! Do you remember 
the little singer in Romany Lass, the play that 
had such a run at the Garden three years ago ? 
We fellows went six nights in the week, you 
know. Van Torhn went behind the scenes 
one night with Marvin, who is an old stager 
and knows things as they are; but Van Torhn 
was new at the business. He met Little 
Sheba, as she was called, and she fairly daz- 
zled him. 

‘¢ She was awfully pretty, you know—pret- 
tier away from the stage with all the paint 
and black washed off—with big mournful eyes 
and a fetching childish smile that made .a 
fellow wish he could make the world over 
for her. Van Torhn took things seriously 
from the first. The girl made him believe 
that she was driven to the stage by poverty 
and that she hated the life; she quoted some 
fine things that stirred him deeply with a sense 
of fate’s injustice in placing her there. To 
stop the business he married her and took her 
away to a quiet little place somewhere on the 
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Hudson. But she brought him back very 
speedily and spent his money right and left ; 
soaked it up in no time as a sponge takes 
water. 

«¢ After a year or so a child was born, a 
girl whom the mother vowed should be a 
dancer, and she began to train her from the 
cradle. I used to drop in once in a while un- 
til I couldn’t stand the scenes between them, 
and Van Torhn told me he'd rather I would 
stay away. One stormy night about two years 
ago, Van Torhn appeared suddenly at my club 
rooms carrying the child under his shabby 
coat. The little thing was flushed and burn- 
ing hot and breathed so hard in her sleep that 
I thought something was wrong; but Van 
Torhn didn’t seem to notice it. He loosened 
her flimsy clothes and shoes and laid her on 
the couch where she slept restlessly with half 
open eyes. Then he told me briefly that he 
had taken her away from her mother and was 
going away, as far as his money would take 
him, toward the west. 

‘« He was all used up—no doubt with the 
scenes he’d been through. I finally got him 
to bed in my room and went across to Ran- 
sau’s, leaving orders with my man that my 
quarters were not to be disturbed. When I 
went in, rather late the next morning, both 
child and man were gone—in evident haste, 
for one little white shoe lay at the foot of the 
couch. I concluded that he'd left on an early 
train to evade the angry mother’s search. 

‘«Five days later I received a mere scrawl 
from Van Torhn, telling me that the child had 
died of fever on the second day out. Well, 
that was the beginning of the end. The last 
remnant of the old manly Van Torhn died 
with that blow, leaving in its place a wreck 
who had drained the dregs of life and gone 
over into the pit. The woman died a violent 
death at the hands of a worse man than her 
husband. She wasn’t worth an uneasy hour, 
because she was always bad —bad to the core ; 
but Van Torhn had the makings of a fine 


” 


man. 

‘¢ Devilish hard luck,’’ 
flectively. 

** No luck is hard enough to excuse a man’s 
going under like Van Torhn,’’ Clendenning 
added vindictively. 

Marche made no answer, and by tacit con- 
sent the subject was presently dropped for 
pleasanter topics. 

Later, when his friends had left, Marche 
went to his desk and took out a little white 
shoe, slightly soiled at the toe and still bearing 
the impress of a tiny chubby foot. The inan- 
imate thing was mutely eloquent—a reminder 
of the dead baby and the lost hopes of a now 
ruined life ; and the thought of it all stirred 
the depths of Marche’s heart to unutterable 
pity and strengthened a half-formed resolve to 
find Van Torhn if possible. 

Marche had very good reason to know 
where he should find the wanderer that wild 
night when the storm drove homeless men to 
seek shelter in the dreary lofts of lodging- 
houses. He had once caught a glimpse of 
Van Torhn’s haggard face on the East-side 
streets, and had followed him to his lodging- 
place, which was a trifle better than the un- 
covered streets, but not the place for a man 
who had seen better days. 

Muffled to the ears in a greatcoat, Marche 
stepped out into the storm and gloom of the 
wintry night. It was close upon midnight and 
the streets were well-nigh deserted. He took 
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a down-town car as far as Twenty-third Street, 
then walked down the avenue until he turned 
into a tenement quarter, where he soon found 
the desired house number and let himself into 
the entrance hall. A dim light guided him 
through an upper hall and up long, narrow 
flights of stairs, until he reached the floor on a 
level with the elevated road, where he pushed 
open the door to the main room and entered. 
He found himself in the presence of a group 
of lodgers, seated before small, bare tables, 
asleep, with their heads resting on folded arms. 
A man nearest the door roused from his light 
slumber with a start and looked up at the in- 
truder. 

**T want Van Torhn,’’ Marche said in a 
low, quiet voice. ‘Is he here?*’ 

‘«He’s got a bed to-night for the first time,*” 
the man answered drowsily. ‘* Must have had 
a rise, I guess—across the hall in number 
fourteen.”” 

Marche knocked at the door of number 
fourteen, but received no answer, and while he 
waited he noticed that the keyhole was plugged 
and that a bit of newspaper was packed between 
the door and sill, which suggested a sickening 
possibility to the young fellow’s mind. He 
tried the door and found it locked, at which 
he rattled the knob smartly, but woke no indi- 
cation of life within. The ominous silence 
frightened him and he determined at all hazards 
to enter. He put his shoulders to the door 
and pushed with the force of a strong man, but 
the door did not yield readily although it was 
loose on its hinges; at the second attack it 
crashed in with a grind of rusty hinges and 
lock. 

A volume of noxious air welled past Marche 
into the colder atmosphere, and he recollected 
himself in time to curb his first impulse to 
strike a match. Instead he groped his way 
into the room and threw up the dusty, curtain- 
less window, letting in a gust of icy wind that 
swept the heavy, poisoned air before it into the 
hall beyond. Marche felt sick and faint at 
the thought of the awful thing that might be, 
but when the air was cleared he nerved himself 
to strike a light and look around him. 

Ona little iron bed lay Van Torhn, fully dres- 
sed, his ghastly face upturned, his half-closed 
eyes heavy with the horrible torpor preceding 
asphyxia, but the poison had not done its fatal 
work. He showed consciousness of Marche’s 
presence by a feeble attempt to speak. Marche 
wrapped the tattered quilt about the would-be 
suicide and dragged him to the open window, 
where he held him until he began to resent 
feebly and to shiver with cold. 

*«*D you!’’ he muttered between chat- 
tering teeth, trying to free himself. «« If you 
think I’m grateful Se 

Marche allowed Van Torhn to rise, and, 
taking firm hold of his arm, forced him to walk 
briskly to and fro through the hall in the cur- 
rent of cold air until he was ready to sink with 
exhaustion, when he led him to the bed and 
forced a mouthful of brandy between his stub- 
bornly clenched teeth. 

When reaction began to stir his dazed brain 
to a realization of things tangible the wretehed 
man broke into a torrent of abuse, the bitter- 
ness of which went to the other man’s heart 
like a knife thrust. 

‘¢Oh, why did you come to me? Tell me 
that,’’ he gasped hoarsely. ‘It would have 
been ended by this time. Now it is to do all 
over—curse you.”” 

**Oh, no,’’ Marche 








answered quietly. 
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«* There is much to do over, I admit—but not 
that.”" 

‘¢ What do you know of the life I've led? 
You, who are swathed in purple and fine linen 
—you infant!’’ he mocked. ‘ Ah, to be rid 
of life—to forget, that is the only thing—to 
forget! You have held me back this time ; 
God only knows why—only to make me suffer 
a little longer—but never fear, it shall not last.*’ 

‘* Hush!*’ Marche said. ‘*Do you remem- 
ber the night you came to me four years ago? 
Life was not very sweet to me, but you helped 
me then through dark places. I have never 
ceased to be grateful. It is something to have 
saved a man from the pit of misery.”’ 

But Van Torhn would not listen to reason. 
He cursed the other for disturbing the dull 
sleep that would have ended in total darkness 
and forgetfulness; and cursed himself with the 
unutterable bitterness of a crushed, broken 
spirit. Marche stood by gazing abstractedly 
through the nebulous haze of city lights to the 
impenetrable gloom of the night beyond, Van 
Torhn’s words ringing in his ears like evil 
spirits driven hither and thither on the wings of 
the howling storm. Presently Marche took 
from his coat pocket the little white shoe and 
placed it silently in Van Torhn’s inert, up- 
turned palm. 

He started violently, and the profane ravings 
froze on his lips. «‘ My God!** he cried in a 
husky whisper, trembling from head to foot. 
«¢ Oh, not that—here! *” 

Great drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead and his breath came in hard, dry 
gasps as he raised the talisman to his parched 
lips with a quiver of tearless agony ; then, 
with a low moan, flung himself face downward 
on the bed and wept as he had not wept through 
all the terrible years of torture. When the 
violence of his grief had spent itself Marche 
sat down beside him and put his hand on the 
bowed head. 

‘*Promise me, old friend, by the memory 
of the little child you loved more than any- 
thing on earth, to make a clean start from this 
hour—to live as you would in her presence, 
with her innocent eyes upon you always— 
to deserve her love from this to your dying 
day. Promise me this, old friend.’’ 

‘«* Marche, if I only could !"" he murmured 
brokenly. ‘‘Is God's mercy deep enough for 
such as I? I’ve been through hell fires and 
am scorched to the soul !"” 

‘«¢ There is always hope, and God's mercy is 
unspeakable ! Look up—the blackness of night 
is passed.”” 

He sat beside him talking as man to man 
till the chill light of wintry dawn crept into 
the little room which had so nearly been a 
death chamber, and with it a new dawn of 
peace to a spent, weary soul. Then, side by 
side, the two men passed out silently—the one 
strong and joyful to take up his daily round of 
duties cheerfully, the other to begin life 
afresh under the guiding star of renewed hope. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Dea h no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursday, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 3 West 
29th Street, New York, by noon Monday 


of the same week. 
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EXCEEDING POPULARITY OF THE PRINCESSE 
MODEL——-COMBINATION TUNIC AND PRIN- 
CESSE EFFECTS—WHITE, HEAVILY RIBBED 

BENGALINE TRIMMED WITH. SABLE— 
SMART GOWN OF BLUE CREPE DE 
CHINE—-FLORAL CORSAGE PARURES 

POPULAR 


Short season for gaiety this year, only a 
few more weeks of gala, a mad. rushing 
off by day and by night to fill obliga- 


tions as imperative as those of state impor- 





it is having its success in Paris and London 
drawing-rooms. Our custom has been to wait 
until the second season gives us the courage to 
follow suit. This, then, is decidedly a most 
hopeful sign. Those demanding suddenly this 
style of gown will no longer tolerate the waist- 
and-skirt simulation, but insist on genuine 
work, which only master hands can do. In 
satin, velvet, panne, crépe de chine and poult 
de soie princesse gowns are chefs d’ceuvre ; 
but unless one has been gifted with a figure 
worthy of being admired, and then can com- 
mand the services of a skilled fitter, better is it 
to abandon the model and resort to its simula- 
tion—a waist girdled to a princesse skirt—or 
select some other model. ‘ 
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COIFFURE OF THE SEASON 


tance, albeit pleasure is the law-giver. All 
the more reason to make the most of the short 
time and insure to the close of the season a 
superlative brilliancy. 

No surprising novelties in dress to chronicle, 
as we are now seeing the sum of their beauty, 
and are arrived at that stage of content and 
admiration over their perfections which we have 
a right to enjoy after our labors. However, 
it is a novelty, after all, to witness the adop- 
tion of the ultra smart princesse gown, with its 
long, unbroken lines, during the same season 
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SUITABLE MATERIAL FOR PRINCESSE MODEL-— 
TUNIC MODIFICATION 


Transparent materials are also used for prin- 
cesse gowns and worn over silk under slips 
which fit precisely in the same manner. But 
nothing so tight and airy will do full justice to 
this model. Among laces, for we are in an era 
of sumptuous lace gowns, only guipure of a 
certain quality and point de venise are capable 
of being imposingly built into a princesse. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued trom page §5) 

A pretty modification for young figures is 
to have the skirt of the princesse end in a tunic 
with a silk skirt en traine worn underneath 
flounced with lace or mousseline de soie as 
high as the tunic suggests. It need hardly be 
mentioned that the evening gowns under dis- 
cussion are all décolleté. Bengalines and 
satin cloths make up charmingly in this lace 
and tunic combination, when lace guimpes and 
lace elbow sleeves are introduced for dinner 
gowns. When formal ceremony is dispensed 
with nothing is more charming. 


PRINCESSE IN SATIN DUCHESSE 


As an example of a handsome princesse just 
sent home and to be worn at the great January 
dance, is a creation in satin, the finest of 
duchesse, of that shade found in the dry alm- 
ond shell when the tint is soft and mellow. 
To say that the wearer's figure is statuesque 
and faultless and the gown simply molded to 
it, is to give merely a faint idea of the vision 
of beauty one has seen, so wonderfully does 
nature and art go hand in hand. The skirt 
opens in front a little below the waist line over 
a tabliér and has a hand-wrought design of 
flower and foliage executed in panne of the 
same shade in appliqué, and interspersed with 
sprays of flowers in point lace the whole 
treated also with bronze paillettes with match 
chenille cord. This design is made to fit 
across the front of the bodice as well so that 
the effect is most harmonious. The décollet- 
age having a heart-shape dip an empiécement 
of bronze sequin handwork is carried out into 
a finish which is most becoming to the neck. 
The bottom of the long traine has a full ruch- 
ing of mousseline de soie in the same bronze 
tone, while the white mousseline de soie tablier 
front which is finely plissé has been wrought 
with narrow stripes of bronze paillette which 
glitter under two festoons of ruching matching 
that on the skirt. 

As a parure of magnificent turquoise is to be 
worn with this exquisite gown, the straps over 
the shoulders, which are of point lace, are em- 
broidered with turquoise, and a scarf of the 
bronze mousseline drops on the arm below. 
On the left side of bodice, a huge white camelia 
with foliage is posed with much chic. 

For coiffure besides a superb diamond hair 
ornament, a single camelia of natural size is 
worn on the left. 


SiMPLY MADE WHITE BENGALINE 


A heavily ribbed white bengaline has a very 
smart air made up in a certain way. For 
instance, at a recent dinner this one attracted 
every eye, and was greatly admired. Its 
model was that of other gowns—that is, a round 
draped décolleté bodice with a demi-traine cir- 
cular skirt. But this skirt by richness of its 
material was left to hang without other trim- 
ming than a narrow border of sable around the 
bottom which was the perfection of good 
taste. Around the décolletage was a similar 
band of sable giving the effect of two fur cres. 
cents against the guimpe of Bruges lace, which 
permitted the throat to emerge gracefully and 
give free play to a very wide pearl-and-diamond 
dog collar. The elbow sleeves were, like the 
guimpe, transparent, and were finished with a 
flounce to match. An _ emerald-and-pearl 
chain fully two yards long was looped up and 
caught in festoons across the bust by several 
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small jewelled pins. These chains of slavery, 
as the Parisians call them, are never worn to 
more advantage than in this manner. For 
coiffure a single white feather upright, curling 
forward springing from tulle. 


DINNER GOWN OF BLUE CREPE 
DE CHINE 


The vis-a vis to this smart gown 
was a charming one in blue crépe de 
chine, and it must be confessed, for 
clinging drapery, nothing compares 
to the lovely quality of crépe, which 
can be bought this season, so lustrous 
and silvery is the sheen of it. The 
first skirt, which formed the demi- 
traine, had a fitted flounce, ruched 
around the bottom and on heading 
with blue maline. The long tunic 
was also bordered with a maline 
ruche, which followed the rounding 
front corners, and lost itself in ex- 
treme narrowness at the belt line. 
On the left it was caught up—quite 
low down—with a big chou of black 
velvet, in the centre of which was a 
diamond swallow. Its low bodice 
was sleeveless, with maline draped in 
front, from right to lett, while quite 
a number of minute maline ruchings, 
not over an inch wide, were set in as 
an empiécement. Another big vel- 
vet chou—the duplicate of the one on 
the skirt—was posed on the left 
side of the corsage. Pearl chains 
over the shoulders, and drooping 
scarf of maline below on_ the 
arms. Five strings of pearls, 





clasped by a large ruby, dressed the neck ex- 
quisitely, while the coiffure consisted of black 
swallow wings across the top of the head—a 
very smart and becoming style of posing them, 
when the wearer can stand it, besides being a 
finishing touch in delicious harmony with an 
ensemble of originality in this particular in- 
stance. , 





Corsage parures of roses, orchids and iris, 


are extremely smart on ball gowns. They are 
made to order, so as to fit the shoulders all 
round, the great cluster being reserved for the 
left side, and the gradation tapering to a few 

































leaves. Large single flowers, as well as big 
clusters, for left shoulder decoration, remain in 
favor quite as much as ever, and a cluster will 
frequently have its foliage trail down the bod- 
ice and over the skirt, above the knee. It is 
altogether a matter of personal taste and per- 
ception as to what one can wear, and what may 
not be ventured upon. 


FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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(From Our Own Correspondent) 


SO FUR CLAD ARE THE VIENNESE THAT ON THE 
PROMENADE THEY SUGGEST A ST. PET- 
ERSBURG AVENUE—THE LATEST FAD 
IN FURS COST TWO AND THREE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS A 
SKIN-—~THE RUSSIAN 
TUNIC IN FUR 

He Ringstrasse during these days of se- 

i vere cold, reminds one of the Newski- 

prospect of St. Petersburg, for every- 

one is wrapped to the eyes in more or less 

costly furs, and sleighs covered with magnifi- 

cent robes of black or white bear skins, lynx, 

or American bison, glide swiftly along upon 
the frozen snow. 

Twenty years ago, furs were considered 
as the distinct apanage of the rich, but now 
nearly everyone feels it impossible to go 
through the winter without becoming the 
owner of a ‘*pelisse,”’ jacket, coat, or at 
least a cape or collar of some kind of glossy 
hide. To be sure many of these apparently 
expensive garments are but the spoils of some 
hapless rabbits, nay even cats, which have 
been deftly prepared and dyed, but still they 
give an air of coziness and warmth to the at- 
tire and they fill their purpose very well. 


VULPES-FULVUS THE NEW FUR FOR FASHION 


Owing to the mourning which is still worn 
here by both classes and masses for the 
murdered empress, dark, sabled-hued furs are 
seen more than any others, astrachan, caracule, 
black-fox and Persian-lamb being in enor- 
mous demand; but the most expensive and fash- 
ionable of all is the fur of the vulpes-fulvus 
which is of the densest black with a faint sil- 
very sheen on the tip of each single hair, 
which produces waving moon-like effect of 
great beauty and delicacy. This variety of 
fur is fully as costly as blue-fox, for it is rare 
and in the kills of one season sometimes only 
one skin of it is found ; the result being that a 
single one costs from $2,000 to $3,000, whereas 
the silvery polar fox, vulpes-lagopus, and even 
the so famous and above named blue-fox cost 
but from $800 to $1,000 a skin. 


A TO-BE-COVETED MANTLE 


The climax of costly elegance is reached 
when a mantle made of some such extremely 
valuable fur is lined throughout either with er- 
mine or chinchilla, for then, of course, not only 
does it double the warmth of the garment but 
its price also is doubled, and, as in the eyes of 
most of our mondaines, an object is hand- 
some proportionately to the sum which has 
been paid for it, a wrap that has cost several 
thousands of dollars is necessarily far more 
lovely than one which has been acquired for a 
more modest sum. 


FUR IN COSTUME 


A delightful garment is the Russian tunic, 
girt at the waist by a jeweled belt, crossed at 
the left side where it is fastened by equally 
begemmed buttons and covering the skirt 
right down to the feet. It is extremely be- 


coming when made of seal-skin or Persian lamb 
lined with soft velvet and edged with a nar- 
row fringe-like band of black or blue fox, but to 
properly carry off such a coat it is necessary to be 
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possessed of slender and graceful figure, else 
one might possibly bear a semblance to a bag 
tied in the middle with a string. There are also 
triple-shaped capes made of three different 
kinds of fur, which look very well, the upper 
cape—or wide and high collar—being, for in- 
stance, of Persian lamb, the middle one of chin- 
chilla, and the bottom one of Astrachan match- 
ing the toque and muff which accompany it. 

While on the subject of furs I may as well 
mention that the most stylish costumes worn 
here this winter are built entirely of otter, or 
of breitschwantz, and trimmed with ermine or 
chinchilla without any other adornment. 
Black materials are made attractive by being 
ornamented with velvet and flat embroidery, 
and are accompanied by chinchilla and astra- 
chan bonnets and also by bonnets made of 
grébe or marabout, the latter arranged on vel- 
vet with a little bird on the crown which forms 
a charming toque. Grebe is also happily 
combined with a long-tailed bird in a very 
pretty toque. - 

Baroness Wallsee. 

Vienna, January, 1899. 












IN THE SHOPS 2 


|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date, See 
illustrations on page 61.| 


A Sale of white and a mist of snow is a 





clever idea carried out in one of the 

mammoth shops. Everything white 
is reduced, and every conceivable thing in 
white is to be found from the daintiest of tulle 
evening hats to the most matter-of-fact linens. 
Lingerie is selling at absurdly low prices. 
Men’s linen collars and cuffs, in all styles, at 
75 cents adozen. In fact everything the eye falls 
upon seems worth purchasing because it is so 
cheap and so exceptionally good. Through the 
big rotunda little crystals of different sizes are 
suspended on almost invisible threads giving 
the effect of a heavy snow storm. The con- 
ception is wonderfully clever and very beauti- 
ful and deserving of a great deal of applause. 

Among the Parisian novelties just over are 
little neckclasps through which ribbon is run, 
left long enough to wind twice about the 
throat and then fastened with the clasp which 
has a little hook on one side and an eye on the 
other. This ornament holds the ribbon snugly 
around the neck without ends sticking out and 
gives that simplicity and plain look to the col- 
lar that is so necessary to smartness. 

The sketch shows a silver spider. In the head 
is sunk an amethyst or turquoise ; the price is 
$3.85, in either silver or. French gilt. 

A pretty design in Egyptian faces can be 
had for $3, and little cupids’ heads as low as 
$1.35. 

These in silver-gilt are $1.90 and a really 
lovely set for $3 is a pair of cupids’ heads sur- 
rounded by wreaths of roses. 

For golf nothing could be prettier than a 
silver belt buckle such as the drawing shows. 
A plain silver plate with crossed golf club 
is framed in filigree, price $8.55. 

Dainty garters are still temptingly displayed 
on the counters ; one very pretty pair as inex- 
pensive as $4.50 is a wreath of roses in silver 
gilt. 

A useful present is a ribbon chatelaine to 
which is attached sewing tools. The ribbon 
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is double-faced black satin about three inches 
in width with a large rosette bow and safety 
pin in silver to fasten to the belt. Then the 
ends holding the different things are odd 
lengths. Glove mender, scissors, tape, thimble 
case, and emery are each sewn to an end of 
ribbon and the whole is a most attractive use- 
ful idea. Price $5.80. 

With the icy breezes we have had lately 
and the desire to snuggle closer in our furs 
it seems absurd to think of summer clothes, 
but when the shop windows are filled with 
them and the counters are groaning under 
their importations of muslins and filmy stuffs it 
becomes necessary to stop, take heed and for 
those going south it really is of great interest, 
and to those left behind it is not a bad idea to ~ 
buy now. For this greedy New York soon 
absorbs the choice, and the late purchaser often 
finds that the early things are not duplicated 
and that they have missed the choicest. Just 
now summer skirts are much en evidence and 
the early display looks as if elaborate designs 
are to be more generally worn., Very pretty 
are those of thin white material entirely cov- 
ered with tucks and with revers turned back 
showing a chemisette. About the neck a rib- 
bon or silk scarf is twisted knotting below the 
revers in a four-in-hand. Price $5.25. 

For $1.75 pretty blue madras shirts are to . 
be had like the sketch with hemstitched stud 
plaits. Another plain model is very smart 
and worn with one of the broad ties like the 
sketch looks very stylish. The ties are 50 
cents each and are made of ribbed silk, ready- 
tied in red, black, blue, white and mauve. 

For $1.65 a heavy black satin covered with 
red squares can be had in an Eton tie and is 
good style worn with summer shirts. 

A pretty deep red with white figures in the 
same style tie is selling for $1.45. 

Dejoinvilles are $3.10 each, and come in 
lovely varieties of silk. Imported silks have 
just been received, each piece of silk, the size 
of a tie made to order in Eton shape for $2. 

Shirtings in all the attractive combinations 
of stripes and dots are from 35 cents up. 

Dainty dimities for summer frocks are as 
low as 15 cents a yard and very fine quality is 
selling for 25 cents a yard. 

Piqué in plain colors as well as figured is 35 
cents a yard, and such delft blues and corn 
colors never were seen before. Besides these 
there are all the other attractive colors. 

Black grenadine figured in silk is selling for 
55 cents a yard, and it is literally like finding 
it, it isso cheap. Made up over either black or 
colored silks such a gown has no end of style 
The designs are very smart, most of them being 
scroll or conventional. 

Easily embroidered sofa pillows (such affairs 
as look well on a wicker sofa or chair in a 
summer home), made of colored galatea 
stamped, are 48 cents apiece. 

Smart looking winter coats are marked 
down to $10, and come in castor, blue, black 
and brown heavy Melton with velvet collars 
and either silk or satin lined. 

A theatre cape, that has been greatly re- 
duced, is of tan cloth, corded with white, 
buttoned over to one side with a hanging re- 
ver. There is a double flounce of cloth, and 
the air of the cape is very good. Price, $35. 

From $62 to $45 is a reduction made in an 
unusually smart looking gray cloth cape, lined 
throughout with handsome mauve satin. Down 
the front of the cape little mauve ruffles are 
corded to the lining, and the high collar is 

















lined with a succession of these. A deep More severe is a high silk collar, with 
flounce is attached to the body of the cape with pointed turned-over revers and a stiff bow in 
a bias fold of cloth, rough edged and stitched front. ‘These come in cream-black, pink and 


shape of the cape—long in the back and round- blue, and are $2.65 each. 
. ing in front. 

Imported velvet jacket, trimmed with hand- 
some deep chinchilla, collar and revers, and 
attractively appliquéd, has been ticketed $85 
from $150. Such bargains are worth buying, 
as the fur and velvet can always be remodeled 
with little expense for next season. 

Plated silver is selling far below the usual 
price. A tea urn with little alcohol lamp be- 














more expensive. 
bordered with fur, are as cheap as $1.98. 


are 50 cents each. 
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neath is offered for $11.25, and one a little signs). Small red leather 


larger, $14. 50. are also 25 cents each. 

A lovely water pitcher of plain plated silver, Fancy collars hold their 
stylish shape, with bead edge, is $4.75, and own. A very pretty one 
still another tea kettle is as cheap as $5. of mousseline de soie, 


Picture frames in all varieties are 25 and 50 trimmed with narrow satin 
éents apiece (these are brass and of good de- ribbon, costs $2.65. 


*‘¢SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 60 
61 


Soft red kid high Romeo slippers, bordered 
with fur, are selling for $1.25 a pair. It isa 
special sale, and the slippers have been much 


Lovely corded silk Romeos in all tints, also 


Patent-leather belts, with big harness buckles, 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRIT- 
ISH ARMY 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS 


BY A BRITISH OFFICER, 
CATON WOODVILLE, 


Espite the author’s disclaimer in th® 
early part of his narrative against th 
exaggerated notions which prevail a$ 

to the luxuriousness and pleasureableness of 
the life of the officers in crack English regi- 
ments, the impression left upon the reader’s 
mind is one of extravagance as to dress and 
diversion. To begin with, if the young man 
elects to belong to the Household Cavalry, 
not only is every article of his equipment 
from helmet to spurs made by a specialist— 
one in no fear of competition-—but the mat- 
ter of his charger is most important. 


* * * 


** The young officer will be required to pro- 
vide himself with two chargers, of which the 
first must be an animal of breeding and sub- 
stance, able to carry with dignity the twenty 
stone or so which our young friend, when fully 
accoutred, will impose upon his aristocratic 
back ; free from blemish must he be, noble 
in appearance, full of fire, yet equablein tem- 
per, and last, but not least, of a jet-black 
color. When this paragon is eventually 
found, after much expenditure in railway 
fares and cab hire, he must be passed by the 
Colonel before his purchase can be completed. 
The second charger can be found with -less 
difficulty : the superlative qualities of the first 
charger are not expected from him, and a 
well-bred, useful horse, up to weight and 
sound, will satisfy the most exacting of col- 
onels, provided that he is the right color, 
which for the Household Cavalry is black.”’ 


* * * 


The young man who selects the infantry 
of the Household Brigade ‘* will find that 
though his outfit will cost him very much less, 
yet that it is quite as essential to find out who 
are the only tradesmen to whom he can in- 
trust the making of his kit. He will not be 
troubled with the matter of horseflesh, but 
will have to exercise equal care with the cut 
of his tunic and the shape of the bear-skin 
cap which forms the imposing head-dress of 
the Foot-Guards,’’ 


* * * 


The first year or two of the young soldier’s 
service is occupied with drill and other in- 
struction in his professional duties to the ex- 
clusion of diversion. At the expiration of the 
period, however, the young Guardsman ‘¢ will 
find that he has a good deal of spare time on 
his hands, and the manner of employing it 
will, as might be supposed, depend in a great 
measure on his tastes and companions. The 
actual surroundings of his daily life are simple 
enough. If quartered in London, unless at 
the Tower, he will live at the Guards’ Club, 
as the mess at the Tower is the only one 
maintained by the Foot-Guards in London ; 
and his expenses at the club will compare 
favorably with the expenses of any other club 
in town. If the battalion to which he be- 
longs is quartered at Chelsea barracks, he 
may very possibly have a room in the bar- 
racks; if his people live in town, as is often 
the case, he may live at home, or he may pre- 
fer the freedom of a couple of rooms in the 
neighborhood of Jermyn Street or St. James's. 
The entrance-fee to the Guards’ Club is thirty 
guineas, and he will have to pay an annual 
subscription of £113 a fair average of the 
living expenses of the club may be taken as 
some £20 a month, though, if of extravagant 
tastes, it may be much higher, and the rent 
of his rooms will depend almost entirely on 
what he chooses to pay; so that it is clear 
that the necessary expenses of life in the 
Foot-Guards are not nearly as prohibitory as 
is generally supposed, The Guardsman re- 
ceives the same pay as officers of correspond- 
ing rank in the line, with the addition of 


£70 a year Guard’s pay, so that it is possible 
for a youngster of an economical turn to live 
in the Guards on an allowance of £3004 
year in addition to his pay. As I have just 
shown, it is possible, but I must admit that 
it isnot often done. The young Guardsman 
is very seldom contented with one club, or 
even with two, and the brigade will be found 
to be fairly strongly represented at the Bache- 
lors’, White’s, and the best service clubs. 
The lovers of cricket and tennis proper are 
mostly habitués of Prince's, and the majority 
belong to the principal racing clubs, such as 
Sandown Park, and the horsey, or rather 
pony, clubs of Hurlingham and the newer 
Raneleagh. 

‘As I have already explained, the greatest 
exactness of dress in uniform is insisted on in 
the brigade, as might only be expected in the 
personal guard of the sovereign, but it is not 
generally known that equally strict sumptuary 
laws are enforced in the matter of mufti. 
The aim, doubtless, originally was to make 
the members of the brigade conspicuous for 
the richness and neatness of their dress when 
off duty, in contradistinction to the gay ap- 
parel of the macaronies of the period; and 
though richness of attire in men is now hap- 
pily a thing of the past, great neatness is still 
insisted on in the Guardsman, and and the 
iniquity of gaudy ties and waistcoats, curly 
brimmed hats in the extreme of fashion, and 
startling garments generally is strictly tabooed. 
In mufti, when in town, in the morning, a 
black tie is the only wear, the hat must be of 
a certain shape and not in the extreme of 
fashion, and patent-leather boots are only 
worn in the evening. In the country the 
usual tweeds of the English gentleman are 
worn, with a tie and hat ribbon of the well- 
known colors of the brigade.” 


* * * 


As to gambling—popularly supposed to be 
the curse of young Guardsmen—the author, 
while protesting that gambling for high stakes 
is not nearly as prevalent among the Guards- 
men as it is among civilians, admits that 
young Englishmen, in or out of the army, are 
fond of a gamble, and **I cannot deny that 
though the votaries of the board of green cloth 
are comparatively few, a good deal of money 
is lost every year by the students of public 
form, or the believers in private tips on the 
turf. Your average young Guardsman is a 
great race-goer; at Ascot, of course, he is 
present, as it were, almost officially, and wel- 
comes all his friends to lunch in the marquees 
flying the well-known colors of the brigade ; 
but Ascot is only one out of very many meet- 
ings, and a very large number of the officers, 
both senior and junior, of her Majesty’s 
Guards are regular habitués at Newmarket, 
Goodwood, Liverpool, Manchester, and all 
suburban meetings, such as Sandown, and 
Kempton. Just now I alluded to the lunch 
given by the brigade at Ascot, and this re- 
minds me that this race luncheon is the only 
regimental hospitality expected of the Guards 
during the year. Unlike his brother in the 
line, the young Guardsman is not mulcted in 
heavy subscriptions for entertainments ; the 
individual charge for the Ascot lunch is cov- 
ered by a very few shillings, being in the 
hands of the most skilful of caterers, so that 
there are some compensations for the heavy 
expenses to which life in the brigade subjects 
its members in other respects, In addition to 
patronizing very largely race-meetings all 
over the country, the Household troops have 
a meeting of their own, usually held at Haw- 
thorne Hill, where, besides a number of 
steeple-chases and hurdle races confined to 
members of the Household troops, there are 
always some races open to the whole of the 
army, and a race for the farmers. 


* 
* * 


In reading of the useless pleasure-seeking 
lives of these men in times of peace, drawn 
away, as they are, from industrial and commer- 
cial pursuits, filling in their time with gamble 
with cards and on the turf, and less harmful 
interests, it 1s realized anew that the glories 
of Empire demand fearful sacrifice of human 
lives—in the waiting intervals as well as in 
times of actual conflict. 


THE MAGIC RING 


N Dream Days, just published, Kenneth 
I Grahame returns to the delightful child- 
ren who figure in The Golden Age, the 
book with which he established his fame. 
We like the naturalness of those children. 
Many of us have been through the same 
mental experiences, and held the same con- 
temptuous opinion of the grown people, and 
feel, therefore, in sympathy with this search- 
ing for dragons, and pretending they were 
people in pictures, and retiring to imaginary 
realms when the grown people were utterly 
unendurable. We quote from the delightful 
account of going to the circus, to which the 
two boys were taken by a sympathetic friend : 
‘©The dream and the dizziness were still 
in my head when I found myself, scarce 
conscious of intermediate steps, seated actually 
in the circus at last, and took in the first 
sniff of that intoxicating circus smell that will 
stay by me while this clay endures. The 
place was beset by a hum and a glitter and a 
mist ; suspense brooded large o’er the blank, 
mysterious arena. Strung up to the highest 
pitch of expectation, we knew not from what 
quarter, in what divine shape, the first sur- 
prise would come. 

‘*A thud of unseen hoofs first set us a- 
quiver ; then a clash of cymbals, a jangle of 
bells, a hoarse, applauding roar, and Coralie 
was in the midst of us, whirling past, ’twixt 
earth and sky, now erect, flushed, radiant, 
now crouched to the flowing mane; swung 
and tossed and molded by the maddening 
dance-music of the band. The mighty whip 
of the count in the frock coat marked time 
with pistol.shots ; his war-cry, whooping clear 
above the music fired the blood with a passion 
for splendid deeds, as Coralie laughing, exult- 
ant, crashed through the paper hoops. We 
gripped the red cloth in front of us, and our 
souls sped round and round with Coralie, 
leaping with her, prone with her, swung by 
mane or tail with her. It was not only the 
ravishment of her delirious feats, nor her 
cream-colored horse of fairy breed, long-tailed, 
roe-footed, an enchanted prince surely, if ever 
there was one! It was her more than mor- 
tal beauty—displayed, too, under conditions 
never vouchsafed to us before—that held us 
spell-bound. What princess had arms so 
dazzlingly white, or went delicately clothed :n 
such pink and spangles? Hitherto we had 
known the outward woman as but a drab 
thing, hour-glass shaped, nearly legless, 
bunched here, constricted there; slow of 
movement, and given to depreciating lusty 
action of limb. Here wasa revelation! From 
henceforth our imagination would have to be 
revised and corrected up to date. In one of 
those swift rushes the mind makes in high- 
strung moments, I saw myself and Coralie, 
close enfolded, pacing the world together, o’er 
hill and plain, through storied cities, past 
rows of applauding relations—I in my Sunday 
knickerbockers, she in her pink and span- 
gles. 

‘* Summers sicken, flowers fade and die, all 
beauty rides but round the ring and out at the 
portal. Even so Coralie passed in her turn, 
poised sideways, panting, on her steed ; lightly 
swayed as a tulip-bloom, bowing on this side 
and that as she disappeared; and with her 
went my heart and my soul, and all the light 
and the glory and the entrancement of the 
scene. 

** Harold woke up witha gasp. ‘ Wasn’t 
it beautiful?” he said, in quite a subdued 
way for him. I felt a momentary pang. We 
had been friendly rivals before in many an 
exploit, but here was altogether a more seri- 
ous affair. Was this, then, to be the begin- 
ning of strife and coldness, of civil war on the 
hearthstone and the sundering of old ties? 
Then I recollected the true position of things 
and felt very sorry for Harold, for it was in- 
exorably written that he would have to give 
way to me, since I was the elder. Rules 
were not made for nothing in a sensibly con- 
structed universe. 

‘¢ There was little more to wait for, now 
that Coralie had gone; yet I lingered still on 
the chance of her appearing again. Next 
moment the clown tripped up and fell flat, 
with magnificent artifice, and at once fresh 
emotions began to stir. Love had endured 
its little hour, and stern ambition now as- 
serted itself. Oh, to be a splendid fellow 
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like this—self-contained, ready of speech, 
agile beyond conception, braving the forces 
of society, his hand against everyone, yet al- 
ways getting the best of it! What freshness 
of humor, what courtesy to dunces, what 
triumphant ability to discomfit rivals, frock- 
coated and mustached though they might be ! 
And what a grand, self-confident straddle of 
the legs! Who could desire a finer career 
than to go through life thus gorgeously 
equipped! Success was his keynote, adroit- 
ness his panoply, and the mellow music of 
laughter his instant reward. Even Coralie’s 
image wavered and receded. I would come 
back to her in the evening, of course; but I 
would be a clown all the working hours of 
the day. 

‘* The short interval was ended, the band, 
with long-drawn chords, sounded a prelude 
touched with significance ; and the program, 
in letters overtopping their fellows, proclaimed 
Zephyrine, the Bride of the Desert, in her un- 
equaled bareback equestrian interlude. So 
sated was I already with beauty and with wit, 
that I hardly dared hope for a fresh emotion. 
Yet her title was tinged with romance, and 
Coralie’s display had aroused in me an inter- 
est in her sex which even herself had failed 
to satisfy entirely. 

*¢Brayed in by trumpets, Zephryine swung 
passionately intothe arena. With abound she 
stood erect, one foot on each of her supple, 
plunging Arabs ; and at once! knew that my 
fate was sealed, my chapter closed, and the 
Bride of the Desert was the one bride for me. 
Black was her raiment, great silver stars 
shown through it, caught in the dusky twi- 
light of her gauze; black as her own hair 
were the two mighty steeds she bestrode. In 
a tempest they thundered by, in a whirlwind, 
a sirocco of tan ; her cheeks bore the kiss of an 
eastern sun and the sand storms of her native 
desert were her satellites. What was Coralie, 
with her pink silk, her golden hair and 
slender limbs, beside this magnificent, full- 
figured Cleopatra? In a twinkling we are 
scouring the desert—she and I and the two 
coal-black horses, Side by side, keeping pace 
in our swinging gallop, we distanced the os- 
strich, we outstrode the zebra; and as we 
went, it seemed the wilderness blossomed like 
the rose.’” 

Dream Days, Kenneth Grahame (New 
York and London, 1898). 


BITS AND SCRAPS 


He Macmillan Company are about to 
: publish a’ new book by Charles 
Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree), 
the author of The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountain. This new work of hers 
deals, of course,’ with Tennessee, and is a 
narrative of the life and pioneers of Tennessee, 
and of their fortunes at the hands of the 
Cherokees in the uprising of 1760. It will 
be placed in the series of stories from Ameri- 
can History, in which Frank Stockton’s 
Buccaneers and Pirates, and Grace King’s De 
Soto in the Land of Florida are included. 


Max Pemberton’s new serial, which is just 
beginning in Cassell’s Magazine is entitled 
The Garden of Swords. 


Captain Mahan’s celebrated works on the 
influence of sea power have been translated 
into French, German, Russian and Japanese. 
His latest book The Interest of America in 
Sea Power, Present and Future, though 
written before the war has been read in every 
part of the civilized world. 


That there is no one to take Aubrey 
Beardsley’s place is proved by the revival of 
interest in his work. Three books about 
Beardsley are now in the field, one, written by 
Arthur Symonds; a critical introduction, in- 
cluding a sketch of Beardsley by Mr. Maril- 
iier, to appear in John Lane’s collection of 
Beardsley’s works ; andthe eulogy on Aubrey 
Beardsley by Robert Ross, prefixed to the 
sumptuous edition of Ben Jonson’s Volpone, 
which Beardsley illustrated. We have often 
wondered why so few of Beardsley’s admirers 
know his delightfully humorous story, On 
the Hills, which appeared in the short-lived 
Savoy Magazine. It was most original, enter- 
taining, and delightfully ridiculous, 


Lafcadio Hearn’s new book, Exotics and 
Retrospectives, soon to be published by Little, 
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Brown & Co., contains an account of Fujiyama, 
There is also a paper on Insect Musicians, 
treating of the singing insects that the Japan- 
ese esteem so highly and picture so frequently. 
None of these essays has appeared in print 
before. 


One of Lieutenant Peary’s publishers has 
received a letter sent from Etah, Greenland, 
by the Hope, one of Peary’s steamboats. He 
wrote : ** Thus far my plans have progressed 
well and I myself am in good condition.”’ 
Nothing more may be heard of the explorer 
for years. 


The friend referred to in Lillian Whiting’s 
After Her Death is Kate Field, whose por- 
trait appears as-the frontispiece. Miss Field 
and the writer had a friendship of fifteen 
years, and the extraordinary psychic com- 
munication between Miss Field and Miss 
Whiting, which is said to have taken place 
since the former’s death, is attracting much 
attention from scientific investigators of 
psychic phenomena. A new edition of Miss 
Whiting’s poems, From Dreamland Sent, 
will soon be issued by Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Pugh, the author of Tony Drum, 
wrote fiction at an early age, for he sold a 
story when he was but twelve years old. He 
is a young man, born in London in 1874. 
When still quite young he injured his health 
through working fourteen hours a day in an 
iron foundry. At thirteen his father’s death 
left him the oldest of a large family, which 
he helped to support. Later he became a 
lawyer’s clerk in London. At sixteen he 
commenced literary work in earnest, and 
when twenty wrote A Street in Suburbia, in 
a fortnight, working after office hours. A 
serious illness intervened before he was able 
to devote himself exclusively to literature. 
Then came his Man of Straw and King Cir- 
cumstance, gaining for him a wider audience 
in England. Mr. Pugh is a keen sports- 
man. 


Sheppard Stevens, the author of I Am the 
King, is the daughter of Bishop Pearce, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas. She resides in St. 
Louis, 


Miss Katharine P. Wormeley is translat- 
ing the works of Daudet for Little, Brown & 
Co; These publishers have also brought out 
Leon Daudet’s life of his father and Ernest 
Daudet’s My Brother and I, translated by 
Charles de Kay. Miss Wormeley’s sisters, 
Mrs. Jane Yardley and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer are the authors of several 
novels in the No Name Series and Mrs. 
Latimer is also the translator of George Sand’s 
Nanon. 


Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, too, is one of 
the young American writers who has won 
recognition without much trouble. He was 
born in Philadelphia twenty-three years ago, 
and after receiving his education in Heidel- 
berg, he determined to devote himself to lit- 
erature. His most important book, The 
Madeira Islands, was written after a year's 
residence there, spent in a careful study of 
the place, the people and the conditions of 
life. Mr, Biddle was made a fellow of the 
American Geographical Society in conse- 
quence of this successful book. He is also 
the author of A Dual Role and Other Stories, 
The Flowers of Life and the Froggy Fairy 
Books for children. 


KITTY OF COLERAINE 


S beautiful Kitty one morning was 
A tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk from the 

fair of Coleraine, 

When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher 
it tumbled, 

And all the sweet buttermilk water’d the 
plain, 


“Oh, what shall I do now, ’twas looking at 
you now, 
Sure, sure such a pitcher I'll ne’er meet 
again. 
‘Twas the pride of my dairy, O, Barney 
McLeary, 
You’re sent as a plague to the girls of 
Coleraine.”’ 


I sat down beside her,—and gently did chide 
her, 
That such a misfortune should give her 
such pain, 
A kiss I then gave her, before I did leave 
her, 
She vow'd for such pleasure she’d break it 
again. 


*Twas haymaking season, I can’t tell the 
reason, 
Misfortunes will never come single, that’s 
plain, 
For, very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster, 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Cole- 
raine. 
Unknown, 


Y Lilla gave me yestermorn 
M A rose, methinks in Eden born 
And as she gave it, little elf ! 
She blushed like any rose herself. 
Then said I, full of tenderness, 
** Since this sweet rose I owe to you, 
Dear girl, why may I not possess 
The lovelier Rose that gave it too ?”” 
Unknown. 


THE HORSE’S PLEA 


AN OLD VERSE FOR HORSE LOVERS 


P hill hurry me not ; 
{ Down hill flurry me not ; 
On the level spare me not ; 
In the stable forget me not. 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY 


Rightness of Brightness came, in loveli- 
ness advancing, 
Crystal of Crystal her clear gray eyes 
were glancing, 
Sweetness of Sweetness her soft words flowed, 
entrancing, 
Redness and Whiteness her cheeks’ fair form 
enhancing. 


Cluster of Clusters her hair descended flowing, 
Swept o’er the flowers in showers of golden 


glowing ; 

Round her a raiment more pure than purest 
snowing, 

Lofty her radiant race far beyond our know- 
ing. 


Dr. George Sigersun, Bards of the Gael 
and Gaul (London, 1897). 


WITTY REPLIES 


He French have always been noted for 
I witty answers to unexpected ques- 
tions and in no time of their history 
were they taxed oftener than during the reign 
of Louis xtv. No man had a more insatiable 
appetite for flattery than he, and to please 
this taste his courtiers sometimes made 
speeches that outran discretion and showed 
Flattery’s features through the thin veil of de- 
ceitful politeness. Oncethe Cardinal d’ Estrées 
while dining at the royal table and hearing 
the king complain that he had lost all his 
teeth, said: ** Teeth, sire, teeth! who has 
any teeth nowadays ?’" The smile that ac- 
companied this graceful reply contradicted this 
assertion, as the Cardinal was noted for the 
rows of white regular teeth he possessed. The 
king was more displeased by the remark of 
the Abbé de Polignac, who conversing with 
him one afternoon in the gardens of Marly, 
in reply to his royal companion’s hope that 
during the approaching shower the one costume 
of the Abbé might not be spoiled, answered : 
*¢ Sure, the rain of Marly wets nobody.’’ 
The young Duc du Maine was more suc- 
cessful, for on one occasion being released 
from his studies in honor of an important vic- 
tory gained by the French in Flanders, said 
tothe king: ‘Sire, I shall grow up a very 
ignorant fellow, for every time your Majesty 
beats the enemy my tutor gives mea holiday !”” 
The king had his moments of forgetfulness, 
often embarrassing his courtiers by repeating 
the same question. One morning while at 
his toilet, he asked a lord-in-waiting how 
many children he had. ‘* Four, Sire,’’ was 
the answer. He made the same inquiry later 
in the day and again in the evening. This 
time the courtier answered : “ Six your Maj- 
esty."” **How is that?’’ questioned the 
king.] “‘ You told me this morning you had 
four !"’ **So I did, Sire,’’ replied the tremb- 
ling man, ‘‘ and it was the truth ; but I was 
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afraid of wearying your Royal Highess by re- 
peating the same thing.’"” Two men at 
court, Marshall Vivonne and the Comte d’ Au- 
vergne, were remarkably stout, and one day 
the king said to the former: ‘ Marshall, 
you are reaily growing too fat, You should 
take more exercise.’” ‘* Your Majesty does 
not known, then, that | take a great deal of 
exercise ? ’” 

** No, what do you do?” 

**] walk around the Comte d’ Auvergne 
three times every day,” was his answer. 

Napoleon also received his quota of well- 
timed retorts. While at Berlin he often 
amused himself with cards, his favorite game 
being vingt et un. One evening, having a 
considerable number of gold pieces before him, 
he said, addressing General Rapp: ‘* They 
tell me these Prussians are very fond of these 
little napoleons.”” 

** Much fonder than they are of the great 
one,’” was the complimentary response. 
Some years earlier, shortly after his return 
from Italy, General Bonaparte, as he was then 
gave a dinner-party, during which the con- 
versation turned on the recent campaigns. 
Napoleon was so absorbed that when coffee 
was announced in the next room he did not 
hear the signal and remained at the table. At 
length Josephine give him a tap with her fan. 

**Gentlemen,’’ laughed Napoleon, ‘* I call 
you to witness that my wife beats me.”” ** A 
privilege °of which Madame alone has the 
secret,’” was the graceful and ready speech of 
one of the guests. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


BETTER DESIGNS IN SUMMER FABRICS NOW 


SEEN 


‘T “He designs in wash fabrics this year 
are exquisite, but they are still in 
pronounced and brilliant colors, al- 

though somewhat modified (compared to 
those of last season) by the larger comming- 
ling of white, which is an improvement, as 
it softens the tones very much, Figures, 
too, are less aggressive, less splashy, with a 
tendency to more all-over effect than hereto- 
fore. Among the fine lawns and dimities 
there reigns an extremely refined daintiness 
which is so captivating that it becomes seri- 
ously embarrassing to make a single choice. 
Buying by the dozen is the only satisfactory 
solution of this difficulty. Piqués are evolv- 
ing out of all old-time familiarity. The 
checks and cross-bars of last summer, with 
the fine tones in solid colors, have progressed 
this year into marvelous effects, not to be 
likened to anything so much as matelassé 
effects in color over a white ground, and with 
a hint of silkiness of surface requiring the 
conviction of touch to persuade one that the 
fabric is really of cotton. Beautiful and 
varied are the silk and linen and the silk and 
cotton mixtures; the former will undoubt- 
edly prove summer favorites where price is 
not considered, and will repay the expenditure 
by their durability, fineness of texture and 
disinclination to wrinkle. 


BLACK AND WHITE COLORINGS 


Among the many colors in vogue pinks 
offer more variety of tone than any other, 
while in many cases their vividness is quite 
too startling to be desirable. What is particu- 
larly pleasing is to find such charming black 
and white figured fabrics in all the different 
grades of cottons, and to discover that the 
dismal woe-begone combinations which were 
known as half-mourning goods no longer 
obtain recognition. Manufacturers are find- 
ing out that the feminine world no longer 
interprets mourning on old lines as a period 
of personal disfigurement. The temper of 
the day in this matter has wiped out such 
notions altogether. There is as much smart- 
ness maintained by those wearing mourning 
as there is by those out of it, of course with 
the obvious proper restrictions, as black 
and white combinations no longer represent 
mourning exclusively, but have latterly 
become extremely modish. Every one will 
be the gainer by the pretty black and white 
materials on the market for gowns. Black 
thread embroideries heretofore so impossible 
to secure have followed suites to trim with, 
and they will also be in great demand for the 


pure white lawns, etc., when black and white 
combinations are made with their aid. 


SUGGESTED MODEL FOR EARLY SUMMER GOWNS 


Is is still too early to give advice of any 
value regarding the making up of summer 
fabrics. It would be, were one obliged to 
have such gowns to wear within a month or 
80, no very great risk to make up a dressy 
organdie with polonaise top to its skirt, and 
finish an attached flounce with an elaborate- 
ness of ruffles and lace. With a round bodice 
having a Marie Antoinette fichu and elbow 
sleeves, there are all the elements of a modish 
afternoon gown. Orange, flame color, tur- 
quoise blue, or pale green taffeta might enter 
into the trimming as a corselet laid in fine 
plaits, as stock, as choux or small bows. 
All of these are to be of bias silk, the 
bows to be quite narrow, an inch wide fin- 
ished, and stitched on both sides, and t hen 
made up into two loops without ends, a 
buckle or pretty ornamental button in the 
centre of each. These little bows both in 
silk and velvet will be carried through the 
summer, because they are newer than choux, 
which, pretty as they are, have been seen on 
everyone’s gown ‘and need to give way to 
something a little more exclusive. 


EVOLUTION OF A SACQUE 


Palletot sacques, with their loose, seamless 
backs, have been looked upon as quite im- 
possible, so far as turning them into any use 
whatever once the fashion of them had dis- 
appeared. But a surprising feat was per- 
formed by a woman whose ingenuity in such 
matters never fails. The cloth sacque hap- 
pened to be a very handsome one in pearl- 
gray cloth. It was sent to be dyed a dark 
nut-brown, and proved a great success when 
returned. Then it was ready for alteration, 
and the first thing done was to fit the under 
arm seams closer, and remodel the sleeves into 
present lines. To add a fitted flounce, which 
should lengthen the sacque into a modish 
wrap, proved to be an inspiration’ so beauti- 
fully was it carried out in pressed velvet of the 
same shade. For border and heading it had a 
band of brown Canada beaver, which har- 
monized admirably. A fur collar with stole 
fronts, trimmed with tails, added much dis- 
tinction in addition to a fine big muff to 
match. On the sleeves were pressed velvet 
cuffs, while the neck of the coat was finished 
by a high, turn-over collar of the same vel- 
vet, so that on removing the fur collar, 2 
pretty effect in neck finish was maintained, 
and a general smartness altogether 

For lining a lovely peach-pink surah of 
good quality, which was bordered around the 
bottom and up the fronts by a narrow bias 
surah puckering, the boundaries of economy 
were well observed. Neither pressed velvet, 
nor the fur, overleaped moderation in price, 
as anyone may verify for themselves. Yet in 
wearing the coat nothing about it bore traces 
of getting the most for little expenditure, 
which so often mers efforts to dress well on 
very little. In this instance the coat was en- 
tirely modish, as these loose back models are 
among the smartest, the only difference being 
that the new loose coats are carried down very 
low on the figure before the fitted flounce is 
added, But as personal hight governs such 
matters, the altered coat happened to be amply 
long for its owner's stature. 


THE HOOD NOT POPULAR 


Hoods may come and hoods may go, but 
the woman who goes to balls to dance will 
never adopt them, no matter what her age 
may be. All eftorts have always failed in 
that direction, and will for two reasons. 
First, if one wears a cobweb there is danger 
of deranging the hair, and second, the head 
being always well covered with hair, natural 
or artificial, there is no sensation of cold felt, 
Besides, one gets into the habit of this or 
that, and nature is most ready to adapt her- 
self to circumstances. Instance, the women 
of the gay world being décolléte six nights in 
the week and none the worse in health for it. 
Parisian modistes are nevertheless going into 
bewitching confections of lace with gauze and 
velvet bows, etc., by which they hope to in- 
troduce a fashion for the theatre, for ball and 
opera. Dowagers, it is to be feared, will 
have none of them, unless the maid or foot- 
man carries them to be worn on the home 
drive only. 
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CITIES HAVE LOST INDIVIDUALITY—PROVIN-~ 
CIALISM OF BROOKLYN —A COSTUME HOR- 
ROR: FROCK COATS AND TAN SHOES— 

ETHICS AND BAD DRESSING—LAST 
YEAR'S TOP HAT WOE- 
FULLY OUT 


Am taking a last look at town and coun- 
I try before ieaving fora little tour. I 
must confess that it is a matter of some 
difficulty to choose a route which shall be 
new, and at the same time instructive—how- 
ever, that is not the fault of America. It is 
too large, too uniform, and consequently too 
monotonous. Every smaller city builds itself 
absolutely after New York, and one by one 
the few characteristics which the other cities 
may have possessed are wiped away. 

Years ago there was a breeziness about 
Chicago, a bit of old time flavor in New Or- 
leans, and Bret Harte had made us long for 
San Francisco. To-day, the women and men 
dress alike; the plays are but repetitions of 
what the New York successes are and have 
been, and there only remains a question of 
climate as a characteristic, Smaller cities 
have a horror of being provincial, and their 
peoples keep up the traditions of dress and 
manner much more to the standard than do 
the suburban New Yorkers. 

The worst dressed men and women are 
those who live in Brooklyn and they are far 
more provincial in manner and in their social 
observances than the ‘‘leaders’’ of Butte 
City, for instance. It was in Brooklyn, last 
week —when en route to a friend's place in 
Long Island—that I saw four men in frock 
coats and tan shoes, And these shoes were 
30 aggressive, they were not the red dull 
kind, but the very brightest of yellow with 
pointed toes. When a man commits such a 
solecism, I think that his wits must be wan- 
dering. I do not know more havoc than has 
been wrought against the first principles of 
good dressing than by these same tan or yel- 
low shoes, and such innocent agents as they 
are. The tan shoe, and this should appeal 
to one’s common sense, is the badge of rus- 
ticity and it means comfort in the country 
and now and then it is an excellent article to 
be worn on a rainy or a snowy day. In sum- 
mer, there is a certain style about the russet 
shoe, but one seldom sees this type of shoe in 
winter in the city. To-day when all articles 
of clothing and everything for man’s comfort 
have become cheap and just within his grasp, 
even if his purse be small, there is no excuse 
for shabbiness or for outré dressing. It does 
not take much money to dress correctly, but 
it does take common sense, and an idea of fit- 
ness should not be lacking. The latter is 
born of the former. 

You would not wear your night clothes in 
the street, but you might be tempted to be 
seen in a négligé shirt—the old cheap négligé 
without cuffs and a detached collar—and 
last year’s top hat. It does not strike you 
that you are grotesque and that you are a blot 
on the general symmetry of the landscape. This 
last assertion may seem somewhat strained, but 
it is true, nevertheless. Each man, woman 
and child should fit perfectly into the picture 
of a civilized people. I should prefer to see 
you in the rags of a tramp or the fanciful 
costume of some foreign peasant or even with 
ared bandana and earrings and the other 
insignia of an organ-grinder than to behold in 
you a type of what should not be. I should 
speak to you in the first instance, but I would 
certainly not know you in any other case. 

I wonder why it is that morality induces 
bad dressing. Clergymen are frequently natty 
and up to date, but the religious layman 
always seeks refuge in a top hat and a frock 
coat both out of date and sometimes—as in 
Brooklyn—he supplements these with tan 
shoes. 

There are several churches near my cham- 
bers, and I like to study the people as they 
come from Sunday service. At one—it is 
picturesque and embowered in a little park, 
thebranches of its trees are stark and naked 
just now and on sunny mornings the sparrows 
—bird gamins of the city—make a lively 
rout, twittering in the bare branches; there 
the clergyman and his assistants have a certain 
comfortable air about them; they dress ex- 





cellently in sober smart fitting black with the 
latest clerical collar and hat and they are well 
groomed. Near by is a Roman Catholic 
chapel and there also the pastor looks as if he 
had stepped from the pages of Lever. He 
wears a very broad-brimmed beaver with an 
old-fashioned curl and his broadcloth frock is 
ample and religious in cut, and his Roman 
collar quite what one would expect to find on 
the Continent. And then his face is always 
beaming with good will toward men, and 
one’s frosty nature melts before his kindly 
glance. Again there is a magnificent nine- 
teenth-century pile on the Avenue itself with 
a congregation worth millions and a benefice 
and real estate and means ample to secure the 
very best of everything. Then why do the 
wealthiest men of its congregation assume 
that dinner-in-the-middle-of-the day look, 
and why will everyone of them wear top hats 
—many of them last year’s model? It is 
well enough to save your top hats. They 
come into fashion again, but last year’s hats 
are woefully out while those of the year before 
are in the fashion. These are conundrums 
that I should like answered. The rich con- 
gregation is most devout, but the more devout 
the members of it are the more do they scorn 
the first principles of modern dress. But still 
they are not shabby. Everything is bran 
new, and they have to a man, I am sure, ex- 
pensive tailors, and they pay very high prices. 
And perhaps it is this religious influence 
which has swept over Brooklyn and made it 
nonconformist in the way of dress. 

I believe thoroughly in the religion of 
clothes, and if I chose I could quote from the 
Bible—which is the weapon these people 
would surely bring against me—to show them 
that the Biblical personages had always a due 
regard for dress ; and have we not been taught 
so by the sacred artists? And do we not 
admire even the trim way sandals are ad- 
justed in stained glass windows ? 

And with these reflections let me take my- 
self to my toddy, my bedroom candlestick 
and my pillows. 


A FAMOUS SPECIALIST 
THE SINGLE sTUD 


Dear Vogue : 


. he As Seen by Him article of 22 De- 
cember recalls an anecdote that 
seems apropos. I always read Him, 

and marvel at the knowledge he manifests of 

our weaknesses —those we take on and off as 

we do our garments. Why is there not a 

Her who can write as well of my own sex ? 

But I am digressing. 

When Eugene Field was in London, in 
the autumn of eighty-nine, his letters were 
rich with anecdotes of persons he had met. 
Ata dinner given in the famous old Beef- 
steak Club rooms, ‘‘reeking with reminis- 
cences of carousal in which George iv, then 
Prince of Wales, participated with more en- 
thusiasm than decency,”” Beerbohm Tree told 
him this. Some years before the Bancrofts 
had given a superb production of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, when Mr. Tree had re 
marked to Bancroft that he deeply lamented 
the seeming inability of the public to appre- 
ciate the splendor of the revival. 

** Yes,’’ replied Bancroft in his most 
melodramatic tone, ‘ there is another his- 
torical fact that will not go down to posterity 
—that is the fact that Jones is the inventor 
of the single stud for gentlemen’s wear.”’ 

You see Bancroft appreciated the distinc- 
tion of being a specialist. 

Pardon this impulsive note. May H‘m’s 
humor never be less. ‘* Blessed be he who 
knows his world’’ should be a new beatitude 
and the motto to his crest. 

A. E. N., Chicago. 


SOME BARGAINS 


Fter the Christmas holidays there is a 

A slump in all things ready made, and 
some excellent bargains can be had. 

The new American underwear, warm and 

comfortable, not too heavy weight, in grays 

and natural wools, I have seen as low as 98 

cents a garment. A friend has found a shop 


where he has purchased the shirt or vest and 
the drawers for 50 cents each, These were 
of excellent quality, and they have stood the 
wear and tear of the city laundry. 

The colored shirt of last autumn is being 
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offered to make way for new stock at many 
of the leading haberdashers’, These shirts 
have proper circumference of cuffs and stripes 
across the bosom ; colors, reds and pinks and 
lavenders. Prices, $1.50, $2 and $2.50; 
cuffs, of course, attached. 

White linen shirts with cuffs attached, of 
proper width of bosom, two buttonholes, de- 
tached collars, can be had for $1.50. White 
shirts with wide bosoms and cuffs attached 
are being also sold for $1. These have 
apertures for screw buttons instead of button- 
holes. 

Since pajamas have become a national gar- 
ment the manufacture of them has been on 
very large lines. ‘There are some of the 
government pajamas now on sale at very light 
prices. The are of pink and blue striped 
light flannels. They are very well made, 
and a month ago were selling for $1.50. 
Now, after Christmas, one can get them at 
75 cents. They are warm and comfortable, 
and are just the thing for winter nights. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS' 


1219. Tie with Dinner Coat— 
Seams of Covert Coats—Cuffs—Links 
—Patent Leather Shoes, Buttoned — 
Afternoon Gloves. To L. 1., Baltimore. 
—(1) What material for a black tie worn 
with a dinner coat (satin ?), 

(2) Will spring covert cloth overcoats have 
strapped seams and rows of stitching for cuffs 
or plain seams and one row of stitching on 
edge of sleeve ? 

(3) What is the correct size cuffs should 
be? Are they not worn rather small? 

(4) The plain gold, lozenge shaped cuff 
buttons have a rather long link to connect 
them. This throws the cuff edges apart when 
in the cuff. The dumb-bell cuff button 
looks prettier in the cuff as it brings the 
edges close together. How can this effect be 
produced with the lozenge-shaped buttons ? 

(5) Is not the correct patent leather shoe 
a buttoned one to be worn with a frock coat ? 
Here it is impossible to get a buttoned shoe as 
nothing but laced ones come in, in the shops. 

(6) Are grey suéde gloves still the proper 
glove with frock coat? 

(1) The most effective black ties to be worn 
with dinner coats this year are made of black 
figured silk. They are very thin and light 
in texture and are as pliable as the ties of un- 
starched muslin which are being used for 
evening wear. The idea for these evening 
ties, is to make them as picturesque and as 
natural as possible. There should be not the 
least stiffness about them, and they are to be 
arranged in a double or single butte:fly bow, 
without being drawn tightly. ‘Thus there is 
a little variation in the usual monotony of 
evening dress. ‘The long established usage, 
however, is plain black satin tie. 

(2) We prefer the one row of stitching on 
the seams of covert coats for spring or any 
other season. The many rows give a certain 
stiff design appearance, and remind one of the 
artistic (?) work done on the crust of pies by 
soulful pastrycooks. Have your covert coa 
madeas plainly as possible. The first attempt 
at ornament ruins it. We have never fort 
gotten the man who, in a moment of tempor- 
ary derangement insisted upon a velvet collar 
being placed on his covert coat. 

(3) In your third question you speak of 
cuffs. We assume that you mean shirt cuffs. 
Yes, they are small in size and with rounded 
corners. 

(4) We cannot understand your difficulty 
about fastening your cuffs with links. The 
white enamel link has not a very long chain 
and we do not see how it can throw the cuff 
edges apart, especially if the corners of the 
cuffs are rounded. Have two sets of links of 
white enamel and another set gf gold lozenge 
shape. Do not wear the latter with evening 
dress. As for the dumb bell gold cuff but- 
tons, we think they are too close and do not 
allow sufficient freedom for the wrist. Of 
course you may object to buying the white 
enamel now that you have the gold, but there 
are some very good imitations of white 
enamel which you cannot tell from the real. 
If you want your cuff edges brought close to- 
gether with lozenge-shaped sleeve buttons, 
have the link part made shorter. 

(5) The correct patent leather shoe is a 
buttoned one, although for dancing patent 
leather pumps are worn. We are very much 


surprised that you cannot purchase buttoned 
patent leather boots in Baltimore. Why not 
send to New York? Send your measure and 
Iam sure you can be fitted and a most excel- 
lent boot made for you. 

(6) The gray suéde glove has not been 
worn as much this winter with afternoon 
dress as has the brown kid. Recently, how- 
ever, brown suéde gloves have appeared in the 
haberdashers and have been quite a success. 
Gray suédes are not absolutely unfashionable. 

1220. Mourning. To D.—Will you 
be kind enough to tell me what the proper 
dinner and evening dress is for a man in 
mourning. 

As a rule a man does not go out in society 
when in deep mourning. Strict evening 
dress is not therefore a part of his wardrobe. 
But as every man should put on evening 
dress at dark some compromise must be 
made. The dinner coat is therefore the 
natural consequence. For the first six months 
of mourning, when you are not going to any 
entertainments and simply appear at dinner, 
at your club, and perhaps at the house of an 
intimate friend, or at a hotel restaurant or 
fashionable gathering place of the kind 
found in all cities, the dinner coat should be 
worn with black tie and black evening waist- 
coat and trousers. White enamel or pearl 
shirt buttons are considered mourning. A 
little later, when it may be necessary to go to 
a large dinner, or a small reception or to 
some entertainment of a more formal charac- 
ter, it is permitted to wear with the evening 
coat the black tie. This is the only case in 
which it is allowed. But as soon as your 
grief is assuaged in such a manner as to per- 
mit you to go out into society again there is 
no reason why you should not fall in with 
the conventional evening dress and wear a 
white tie. After all, mourning in this days 
is understood to be the absence of color in 
one’s dress and a white tie does not transgress 
the rules. 

While on the subject, it would not be 
amiss to give a few little hints concerning 
mourning. At best, it is a convention which 
has been least affected by modern usage. In 
many cases it is carried to a ridiculous extent. 
To be a living embodiment of the mute, the 
undertaker and the antiquated idea of death, 
is not to honor or to show that we love those 
who have gone before us. We are making 
ourselves and every one else around us miser- 
able, Respect should certainly be paid to the 
dead and the memory of those near to us. 
The crépe band upon the hat, black four-in- 
hand or ascot and a mourning or lounge suit of 
dark shade, possibly black cheviot and black 
boots, is the deepest mourning in which a 
man should plunge himself for those who are 
nearest, With his black frock coat he 
should wear atop hat with a deep mourn- 
ing band and black gloves. Avoid by all 
means, black shirt buttons, black sleeve 
links, handkerchiefs bordered in black. 
Your visitng cards and your note paper 
should have a narrow black band of about 
an eighth of an inch. The paper upon 
which you have written your letter is correct. 
In some households, servants are placed in 
mourning. The men wear a black band 
around the right sleeve of an overcoat or liv- 
ery coat, and the maids black bows in their 
caps. But this is a matter for the regulations 
of large households. 

For a gentleman to wear a black cloth or 
crépe band around the sleeve of his covert or 
morning coat, or any other fabric which is 
light in color, is ridiculous. He is simply 
wearing the badge of the servant, and he ad- 
vertises himself without paying the dead the 
least mark of respect. Men are not supposed 
to follow the rules of mourning as rigorous!) 
as women, and the clubs, concerts and thea- 
tres are not sealed places to them. Indeed, 
there is much in the trappings of woe and 
mourning customs which could be reformed 
To make death hideous is one of the heathen 
fashions which, unfortunately, has survived 
in the march of the ages. 
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(Continued from page tii) 
ness on the stage to be regarded as good 
enough associates, across the footlights, for re- 
fined women and girls? Zaza, who gives the 
title to the play now filling the Garrick 
Theatre night after night, is such a type, and 
there is every indication that a public which 
for months thronged theatres to see plays in 
which refinement and grace were the dominant 
notes, will flock just as eagerly, and in as 
large numbers to follow the career of a par- 
ticularly low type of courtesan. Zaza, the 
play, is dramatic, theatrically effective, it is 
skilfully put together and well acted by the 
whole company, Mrs. Leslie Carter having 
scored a special triumph in the leading rdle. 
AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.15, The Ragged Earl. 

American—8.15, The Queen's Lace Handkerchief. 

Bijou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 

Broadway—8.15, The Little Corporal. 

Casino 8.15, La Belle Héiéne. 

Daly’s—8, Taming of the Shrew. 

Empire—8,20, Phroso. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, A Romance of Athlone. 

Fifth Avenue—8.10, A Runaway Girl. 

Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 

Garnck—8.10, Zaza. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, On and Off. 

Herald Square—8.30, That Man. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, Nathan Hale, 

Lyceum—8.30, Trelawny of the Wells. 

Madison Square—8.30, Because She Loved HimSo, 

Murray Hill--8.15, A Social Highwayman. 

Wallack’s—8,15, Cami'le. 

Grand Central Palace—Cat Show, till 10. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety, 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 

Weber & Fields— Burlesque and variety. 

Eden Musée —Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 

Harlem Masic Hall— Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace— Continuous performance. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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He gown, a Princesse of palest blush- 
rose panne, appliquéd about the edge 
of the pointed polonaise, and of the 

decolletage with fine black lace sewn with jets 
and crystal spangles, a flounce of ivory lace 
edging the overskirt. The velvet sleeves, very 
long and close, are cut very low off the 
shoulder, and delicate strands of pearls serve 
as the only shoulder straps. A thread of 
sable fur finishes the décolletage, and hems 
the wrists and the deep flounce of white silk 
muslin, which covers the trailing petticoat— 
this petticoat all a-swirl with several layers of 
pink and white muslin, very long in front and 
beginning to trail at once on either side. 
The gown is fastened behind, well over the 
tournure, with pale pink coral buttons, small 
and round like beads, and a string of pearls 
with a dog collar of jewels, to the front of 
which is buckled a butterfly bow of white tulle, 
decoratethe neck. The coiffure gives an added 
cachet, having the new little heap of light 
ringlets on the forehead, the high topknot, 
and the bouffant back. It is garnished with 
a pouff of white tulle and a black feather. 

The same model, simplified, is built of 
dark violet velvet, a shaped flounce of the 
same velvet set on to the pointed Princesse 
polonaise with five rows of black silk stitch- 
ing, sable hemming the train, edging the 
décolletage, and finishing the wrists of the 
tight, unlined sleeves of fine black lace. 
There are little amethyst buttons behind from 
the décolletage to the flounce, which reaches 
to within twelve inches of the waist line. 
Strings of jewels serve as shoulder straps, and 
are as well festooned over the bare neck to the 
dog collar of gem-sewn black velvet. A 
round bunch of violets with diamond pins 
adorns the coiffure, the blossoms drooping 
gracefully on very long stems. 

PAGE SI 

Black velvet gown that is very becoming 
to a tall slim figure. Princesse model belted 
at the waist and outlined with an appliqué 
of chinchilla on moiré Persian. Guimp of 
cream panne velvet gathered full at the throat, 
high crushed collar with soft lace frill above. 
The long cape is of seal lined with dainty 
plaid on a cream satin background. The 
deep collar, cape and revers are of baby-leop- 
ard skin as is also the muff. The hat is 
worn far off the face made of velvet trimmed 
with feathers. 

Castor cloth frock with castor velvet 
Louis xvi coat trimmed with brown bear 
fur. Vest of braided white cloth and outer 
edge of rever also of the cloth. Small felt 
hat with severe velvet band and a high 
feather, 
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FRAME GOWNS 

Lert Ficure—Gown of black net built 
over black taffeta and mousseline de soie. 
The back part of the skirt is of chenille dot- 
ted net, finished .with a ruffle of the same 
edged with gauze ribbon. Front of spangled 

net, with an elaborate design in quilled gauze 
ribbon. Bow-knots on the sides of black 
paillettes. Sleeves and lower bodice of che- 
nille dotted net. Yoke matching the front 
breadth. Collar belt of white panne. Bow 
and front of fine lace. 

RicuTt Ficure—Green crépon house gown, 
trimmed with green velvet, appliquéd with 
white lace. Yoke of shirred chiffon. 

Fig. 5479—House frock of mignonette 
green crépe de chine made with deep tunic. 
The underskirt consists of a plain scant bias 
ruffle sewn on the silk foundation. Heavy 
silk fringe edges the tunic and is again seen 
on the revers, and is of the same shade as the 
frock. Deep yoke and collar of white back- 
ground covered with Persian design. The 
opening of the frock takes place under the 
plait and the back of skirt falls plain. 

Fig. 5491—Deep mourning house frock 
with heavy corded rep polonaise over crépe. 
Guimpe collar and cuffs are of white organdie 
fastened with white organdie buttons. About 
the waist is worn a dead jet chain which 
knots in front and hangs to the bottom of the 
skirt, Tucked sleeves and a quilling of crépe 
outlines the polonaise. 

Fig. 5555—Heavy apple-blossom pink 
satin. Beautifully cut skirt, circular and 
sweeping. Jacket bodice of satin covered 
with embroidery of black paillettes and steel 
reaching in graduated squares over the hips. 
The décolletage is finished with a draping of 
soft all-over lace which comes from under the 
points and falls in loops on the arms. Across 
the shoulders are jet bands very narrow and 
very heavy. At one side the bodice a great 
mass of apple blossoms is worn. From the 
points the bodice 1s divided into lobes by 
heavy satin cords. 

Fig. 5560—lIvory gros-grain ball gown, 
sweeping skirt trimmed at the bottom with a 
deep chiffon flounce on which are appliqued 
pink raised chiffon roses and. green embroid- 
ered chenille leaves. Heading the flounce is 
a double quilling of chiffon, Corsage is cut 
very low with fluffy chiffon puffs across the 
shoulders and a perfectly plain outlining to 
the décolletage. Filled in the front is pale 
rose chiffon over a deeper shade of chiffon 
both gathered down the centre. Over this 
comes the gros-grain trimmed with ruches of 
chiffon. An embroidered satin girdle stud- 
ded with jewels and a dog collar of pearls give 
the grand chic to this dainty Dresden frock. 

Fig. 5568—Informal dinner frock of pale 
yellow bengaline cut Princesse and showing a 
vest and petticoat of embroidered chiffon over 
yellow satin. Wrinkled sleeves to the hand ; 
girdle and Louis xvi bow of black velvet, also 
stock of velvet caught with a diamond slide. 
About the décolletage and outlining the 
bengaline isa braided satin cord ; high aigrette 

coming from a black velvet bow gives a 
pretty finish to the hair. 

Fig. 5614—House frock of crépe de 
chine and velvet in a soft pink violet tint. 
The apron and back of bodice are of the 
dotted velvet outlined with an appliqué of lace 
leaves. The flounce, sleeves and front of 
bodice are of crépe dechine. Narrow bands 
of velvet extend around the neck and down 
the front and are stitched only at one side. 
Little velvet puffs are seen at the top of the 
sleeves and velvet flare cuffs at the hand. 

Fig. 5617—Reception frock in ox-blood 
red cloth woven with black chenille cords. 
The skirt has a panel front and full exten- 
sion flounce headed with a band of moiré 
Persian velvet from the girdle in front around 
the back ; under this come three scant bias 
ruffles of the velvet, and at the very bottom 
of the skirt in the back are three more. 
Bodice trimmed with shoulder cape of the 
velvet and an Eton effect, which reaches from 
the under-arm seams scooping very far down 
in front, and fastening witha tiny buckle and 
strap. Plain sleeves with velvet cuff, and 
bonnet of deep red velvet roses and one black 
feather. : 

Fig. 5619—Steamer frock ; skirt built of 
heavy gray plaid cloth, buttoned close together 
in the back and unlined. The little tight- 


fitting jacket is of gray oxford, double-breasted 
with velvet collar and cloth revers, and per- 
fectly plain well fitting sleeves. The neck is 
dressed with a linen collar and white tie. 

Fig. 5629—Very handsome formal dinner 
gown of black velvet, embroidered in steel. 
A tunic effect is given the skirt by the em- 
broidery. Around the embroidery there 
hangs a smart fringe of jet and steel. The 
cut is princesse, with embroidered corsage 
outlined with fringe, repeating the skirt mo- 
tifs. Across the shoulders jet and steel bands 
extend below these, showing the bare arms. 
Between are crushed velvet sleeves, reaching 
to the elbows and finished with fringe, A 
very handsome ornament of steel reaches 
across the front of the bodice, which is fitted 
perfectly. 

Fig. §577—Black zibeline. Tucked bod- 
ice with an over corsage outlined with hand- 
some jet encrusted with lace and smartened 
with spangles ; plain, sweeping skirt ; girdle 
and collar of black panne velvet. 

Fig. 5582—Luncheon frock, cut Russian 
blouse and made of steel-blue cloth finished 
down the front with velvet and steel buttons, 
Inside the cloth revers there is a little fold of 
velvet, and then an embroidery which flares 
into a high collar at the back ; chemisette of 
white chiffon strapped with little velvet folds. 
Cloth sleeves with velvet funnel cuffs, buttons 
and straps above, and at the top are cloth 
jockeys. 

Fig. 5521—Elaborate négligée built of silk 
gauze and lace. The front is of pale rose 
color shirred across the yoke and bust and 
belted in with an antique pink velvet girdle 
fastened with an old Egyptian filagree clasp. 
Over this comes a deeper shade gauze surplice 
entirely covered with filmy lace. The back 
hangs in a graceful watteau, and the silk folds 
back around the neck and down the front 
and is edged with a little ruche of the silk 
gauze. A deep lace flounce starts just below 
the hips and continues all the way around 
the long train; heading this the two tones of 
silk gauze are so combined and :o skilfully 
treated that the effect is that of a chain of 
roses. 

Fig. 5613—At-home dinner frockof holly- 
berry satin appliquéd with lace bow knots and 
roses. Princess back; and waved fronts 
over a fine white chenille dotted net which 
hangs free from the opening at the throat to the 
bottom of the frock. A very full accordion 
plaited ruffle reaches to about the knees. 
Wrinkled net sleeves over bare arms. Jock- 
eys of the satin extend over the sleeves. 
High flare collar lined with white astrachan. 


MADAME BJORKSTEN 


NE of the most noteworthy canvases 
O at this year’s portrait show was that 
of Madame Torpadie Bjorksten by 
Francesco Paolo Finocchiaro, an Italian ar- 
tist, who has had as sitters the Pope, the King 
and the Queen of Italy and Archbishop Mar- 
tinelh. 

Madame Bijorksten is a Norwegian, a 
singer. She has studied under Arlberg and is 
herself famous as an instructor, the greater 
part of her time being occupied with New 
York engagements. 


VALENTINE’S DAY AT WEL- 
LESLEY COLLEGE 


CUPID’S POSE IS FRIEND THERE — FLOWERS 

AND POEMS MARK HIS ANNIVERSARY— 

A TISSUE-PAPER GERMAN 
T. Valentine’s Day—the day of hearts 
and darts, of opportunities and confes- 
sions, of rhyme—not reason—how can 
it have a charm for the college girl far from 
the world of men? 

The public hears much of the serious side 
of the college woman's career, of the ‘* plain 
living and high thinking ”’ of student life, and 
that the gaiety of her frolics is apt to be ig- 
nored. At Wellesley it is not forgotten that 
Jill, as well as her brother Jack at Harvard, 
will become a dull gir), as he a dull boy, 
with ail work and no play ; so the students 
are encouraged to enjoy all kinds of girlish 
larks. 

The frivolities of social life include dances, 
teas, theatricals in which the male parts are 
always admirably sustained, serenades and 
torchlight processions, obsequies over dead 
authors of hated text-books, political rallies, 
and vaudeville shows. Of course more staid 











social recreation is afforded by lectures, con- 
certs, receptions to distinguished guests, and 
readings. To these guests are often invited 
by the girls, and Tree Day, Float Day, and 
Commencement are of course gala public oc- 
casions. 

Sub rosa, however, Halloween and Valen- 
tine’s Day are celebrated with as much mys- 
tery and tun as ever they are {by other maids 
outside college walls, and although Valentine’s 
Day minus a man does not sound attractive 
to the uninitiated, it is a delightful time at 
Wellesley. 

Of course the faculty could not recognize 
the birthday of even so good a saint as St. 
Valentine, but although work goes on during 
the day, something else is going on too ! 


Cupid puts on the garb of triendship and .. 


all devoted friends and chums remember 
each other on this day. The florist is over- 
whelmed with orders the day before, and 
the little boy who sits with his basket of 
flowers near the palms by the Browning re- 
ception room in College Hall for half an hour 
before Chapel every morning is surrounded 
by eager purchasers three deep, and his stock 
is completely sold out in ten minutes, 

Early in the morning there is hurrying 
and scurrying in the corridors, mysterious 
white parcels are surreptitiously deposited be- 
fore many doors, and the Senior, when she 
emerges from her room at breakfast time, 
usually finds the floral offering of some admir- 
ing Freshman—often a complete stranger— 
at her feet. So when she goes to chapel a 
little later, she pins on a single rose or carna- 
tion, and smiles happily over it all day ; for 
the college girl dearly loves flowers ; they are 
her pet extravagance. One violet-loving dam- 
sel received as a valentine from her room-mate 
a fragrant bunch of English violets with a five- 
dollar bill **to buy yourself a little knot of 
bviolets every Saturday for a while.’’ 

Several years ago, when the day fell on 
Monday, the holiday of the week, a gay 
clique of girls celebrated it by giving a tissue 
paper German in the gymnasium, the men 
being distinguished by a badge on the left arm. 

All the costumes were of tissue paper, and 
the favors were hearts, mottos, and valen- 
tines of every variety. One girl wasa beauti- 
ful rose, in a costume of shaded pink, and 
when she danced, her innumerable short 
skirts, shading from light pink to a deep 
American beauty tint, were charming to be- 
hold, and the petals around her pretty throat 
gave the finishing touch to her costume, 
which was, of course, orde:ed from Boston. 
There were lilies, clover-blossoms, pansies— 
every pretty posy being represented, and the 
dance was very picturesque, for there were no 
sober black coats in the dainty throng of 
whirling figures. 

Sometimes each table in the dining halls 
will have a valentine box. During the day 
many secret visits are paid, and smal! white 
missives left in the box, and when dinner is 
served at six o’clock, someone is deputed, by 
general election, to take out the valentines, 
and place them around the table at the cov. 
ers, Then comes the fun, for each girl is 
expected to read aloud her valentine, hows 
ever tender and personal, pleasant, or sarcas- 
tic, they may be. Often the verses are original,- 
sometimes appropriate quotations, and some- 
times paraphrases of well-known poems, 








When alum is burnt and ground 
it makes a white powder which 
looks similar to a good baking pow- 
der, This makes it so dangerous. 
The only way to be certain against 
danger from alum is to make sure 
that you buy and use the Royal 
Baking Powder, The Royal is 
known by everyone to be a pure 
and wholesome grape cream of 


| tartar baking powder, The Gov- 


ernment chemists so report, and 
likewise say it is greatest in leaven- 
ing strength. 
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THE LATEST SHIRT WAISTS FROM JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


These shirt waists are from exclusive designs, supplied only by James Mc- 
Creery & Co., West 23rd Street, New York. 

The model in soft white percale is figured with a colored fleur-de-lis, and has 
rather small sleeves with rounded cuffs, perfectly flat back with yoke stitched on, 
the fullness in the front formed by tiny box plaits laid in at the shoulder-seam. 
This sells for $4.50. 

A pretty piqué model combined with embroidery in two different patterns 
costs $7 and $8. 

A lovely fluffy tie of soft silk like the sketch is $2. 50. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS | 
WS ROR WL RH WL NA ae 


RULES 


1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

4) Sasmaneer questions —~ ¢ answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
1t has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1219. Use for Coral Chain. To E.— 
I have a very handsome rope of pale pink 
coral beads. Would it be correct for me to 
wear it over a street gown and for carry- 
ing purse, etc.? 

Yes, you can wear your coral chain for 
carrying your muff, fan or purse. Chains of 
all kinds are worn a great deal this winter. 

1220. Finish of Taffeta Flounces. 
Should Taffeta Skirt be Lined? To 
A. R.—Please tell me (1) How the circular 
flounces are finished at the bottom on an un- 
lined taffeta dress skirt. 

(2) Also how the narrow circular-shaped 
ruffes which begin either side. of skirt at 
waist line extending down fromt and around 
bottom are finished, whether hemmed, lined, 
faced or how? 

(3) Also what you consider the best model 
for a black taffeta dress skirt and whether 
lined or unlined and stiffened at bottom ? 

(4) Is more than one call necessary in 
this casee—when receiving invitation to wed- 
ding enclosing at-home cards for Tuesday 
after 3 Jan. and Wednesday, 11 Jan. If one 
calls on the latter date, 11 Jan., is that not 
considered sufficient ? 


(1) An unlined circular taffeta flounce can 
be stitched or piped with velvet, 

(2) The narrow circular-shaped ruffles may 
be made double and stitched, hemmed and 
stitched, or piped with velvet. They are sel- 
dom lined. 

(3) Unless you have your taffeta we should 
not advise getting it if you want a skirt to 
wear with different bodices. Have one of 
black chiffon or silk muslin, made with 
aouble flounces for evening wear. Or a black 
sdtin faced cloth for afternoon and informal 
evenings. Taffeta skirts do not last well, and 
have been worn to such an extent that they 
are no longer ultra. If you decide to have it 
make a drop skirt, with underskirt of taffeta. 
Do not stiffen as it cuts the silk. 

(4) Yes, a call on one of the days is suffi- 
cient. 











Olein Skin Food 

WHAT IT IS GUARANTEED TO DO 

Soften the deepest wrinkles. Remove 
those fine lines from around the eyes and 
mouth, Soften and 
whiten the skin ina 
few applications. The 
continued use of Olein 
Skin Food will preserve 
the skin from wrin- 
kles and it is invalu- 
able in restoring the 
muscles to healthy 
firmness, giving a vel- 
vety and beautiful 
complexion. 


Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money 
cheerfully refunded. 
Personal correspondence invited. 


Address all mail orders to 
OLIVE ROBART, 
17 West 26TH Street, New York. 
Consultation Hougs 3 to 6. 


On Sale at LA PENSEE, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and 55 St. [artin’s Lane, London. 





Price, $1.50. 




















: When Buying 


ready-made suits and skirts, insist on having 


them bound with 


Feder’s Pompadour 
Skirt Protector 


The best stores sell them. Each skirt so finished 
bears this label sewn thereon: 


—~ 





THIS SKIRT IS FINISHED WITH 


Fé” BoM 


GUARANTEED 
as /onog as 






(Est, 1847) 


pADOUR 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 
fo wear 
the skirt 


— 


Every dry goods merchant in the country will 
tell you that this guarantee is absolutely good. 





Oriental Rugs. 


Exclusive designs in rich and soft colorings 
for Drawing-Rooms, Reception and Dining- 
Rooms, Libraries, Halls, etc. 





Carpets. 


Axminster, Wilton and Brussels 
Carpets 


of the finest qualities manufactured. 


| Broadovay AH 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 








CELEBRATED HATS 


‘Ladies’ Round Hats and Bon- 
nets and the Dunlap 
Silk Umbrella. 


178 and 180 Fifth Ave., 


Bet. 22nd and 23d Sts., NEW 
181 Broadway, YORK 

Near Cortlandt St., 

Palmer House, - = Chicago. 


914 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Bas” Accredited Agencies in all the Principal 
Cities of the United States and 
London and Paris. 











‘VISITED THE 





ADIRONDACKS 
IN WINTER? 








If you need a bracing, dry air, filled 


| with the healthful odor of the balsam 


and the fir, you will find it at Saranac 
Lake—only twelve hours from New 
| York or Buffalo, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
| “America’s GREATEST RalLroap.”’ 


| 
' An illustrated descriptive book of this region will 


sent to any address on receipt of a 2-cent stamp, 


| be 
. or a folder for a 1-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
* = New York. 


98-100 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


Fine Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for Catal s. ase engravings. 

N. P. BOYER &CO., ecatestille, Ps. 
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FRANCIS O'NEILL, 


SHOES—SLIPPERS 





We again call the attention of our 
patrons to the attractive display of SLIP- 
PERS, TIES and BOOTS now exhibited 
at our establishment. 


MEN'S and CHILDREN’S lines, at most rea- 
sonable prices, are recommended to our patrons 
for their general excellence in style and durability. 


FRANCIS O'NEILL, 
1170-1172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. 28th Street, N.Y. 























Ladies Shirts 
Made to order 
Per fect Fitting 


LADIES 


ole “4 
G, SHIRT MAKER 


A Wat whee 


















BEAUTY IN LININCS 


has never been realized as in the latest lining creation, Gilbert’s 


SUPER SATIN ANTIQUE 
They surpass all other imitations of silk. One can hardly 
believe that they are not real silk, the deception is so perfect. 
These goods are MERCERISED, a process which makes them 
stronger than silk. They will not tear or stretch. Made in 


eleven colors and in fast black. 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S 


GILBERT MFG. CO. 
O. P. DORMAN, President. 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 








